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CHAPTER I. 

THE DANGER SIGNAL. 

The eastern express steamed up to the platform 
at Ridmouth a quarter of an hour late on that blus- 
tery jiutumn evening ; and Jud Halpine, the engineer, 
and Conductor Dwyerwell were in ill-humor, for 
neither saw any cause for the unusual tardiness. 

The Asheville & Rockwell Railway, generally re- 
ferred to as the A. & R., was just forty miles long. 
Beginning at Asheville it wound eastward eight miles 
to the village of Yelltown, where the first halt was 
made. Ten miles farther, the little town of Rid- 
mouth was reached, after which there was an unin- 
terrupted run of twenty-two miles through a wild 
country, mostly wilderness, and a good deal of the 
way beside the angry stream known as the White 
Mud River, to Rockwell, where the branch or feeder 
of the Wellington & Roxmore through route ter- 
minated. 

The western express left Rockwell at eight o'clock 

5 
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each morning (Sundays excepted), and was due at 
Asheville an hour and a half later. It then became 
the eastern express, and left Asheville at seven in 
the evening. This was the only regular passenger 
ti-ain which traversed the singletrack railway, though 
at the time referred to arrangements were on foot 
to duplicate the service; for the country which tlie 
A. & R. was intended to develop was responding to 
the effort; and the directors of the great W. & R. 
through route saw the time near at hand when the 
branch would become a profitable appendage to the 
main line. 

At two minutes to seven that evening Jud Halpine 
was seated in the cab of Number 7, with his hand 
on the throttle lever, awaiting the clink of the gong 
overhead as a signal for him to start. Kit Jones, 
the fireman, having finished oiling the joints of the 
iron horse, had climbed upon the engine, deposited 
the long-necked can in place over the boiler, and now 
sat on his side of the cab with his head and shoul- 
ders out of the window, while he gazed backward 
along the dimly lit platform, from which all the pas- 
sengers had stepped aboard, and fixed his attention 
upon Dwyerwell, the conductor, whose arm was thrust 
through the circular ring which supported his lan- 
tern. The grimy right hand of the fireman grasped 
the rope connecting with the bell, and the cord was 
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drawn so taut that the big resonant implement, shin- 
ing like a mirror, was held on its side, with the clap- 
per resting on the metal. He had but to relax his 
strain upon the rope for the bell to begin its clang- 
ing, as a warning that the train was on the point 
of starting. 

Jud Halpine, it may be said, was waiting for a double 
signal. The swing of the conductor's lantern and the 
clink of the gong were generally simultaneous ; but 
when the fireman was on the watch, he was sometimes 
able to anticipate the sound of the flat bell, and called 
"all right" to his engineer, who gained a second or 
so in starting. 

Jud had held his attitude of waiting for several 
minutes. When convinced that it was time to start, 
he snatched out his watch, and looked at its face by 
the dim glare of the light in the cab. 

It was two minutes past seven. The train ought 
to have been well under way by that time. 

" What the deuce is the matter with him ? " he called 
impatiently to his fireman, whose head and shoulders 
were still out of the cab, while he peered backward 
through the gloom. "Him," of coui-se, meant the 
conductor, Alfonso Dwyerwell. The fireman made 
no reply, for he was certain every instant that the 
lantern of the conductor would make its leap up and 
down. 
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Grim Jud Halpine was fast growing angry. He 
liked to steam into the Rockwell station a minute or 
two ahead of time, and he generally did so; but a 
delay at the beginning was almost certain to disan-ange 
the whole run. If there was a fair excuse for the 
tardiness, he said nothing, but he saw none. 

Two more minutes passed and the engineer whipped 
out his watch again. A second rope from the bell 
entered the cab on his side. Seizing this, he gave 
it an impatient jerk which caused the clapper to clang 
several times. This was meant as a sharp reminder 
to the conductor. Jud had not received the signal 
to go ahead, and he dared not do so until it sounded. 

The crisp reproof of tlie bell failed to bring the 
expected order. The conductor seemed to be near 
the rear end of the train, talking to some one on 
the platform of the car, when the ofiBcial heard the 
bell. He knew what it meant, and walked deliber- 
ately forward to the cab, where the engineer stepped 
across beside his fireman to meet him. 

" Why are you in such a hurry ? " curtly asked 
the conductor. 

"In a hurry?" repeated Jud; "it's after seven." 

"It's no such thing." As Dwyerwell spoke be- 
held his timepiece so that the light from his lantern 
fell upon it. "Ft lacks a minute and three-quarters 
of the hour." 
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"You're watch is wrong; it's almost five minutes 
past." 

"This train runs by my time," was the response 
of the conductor, who turned about and sauntered 
back to the rear of the express car, where he 
entered the train. 

Jud Halpine was not a patient man. He had 
been in the employ of the Wellington and Rox- 
more road for ten years, where he was one of the 
most trusted and skilful of engineers; and when he 
assumed charge of the express on the branch line, he 
took his high reputation with him. Superintendent 
Watson and President Morecamp regarded him as 
invaluable; and he was allowed to do pretty much 
as he chose, for the good reason that he never 
chose to abuse the confidence reposed in him. 

The only thorn in Jud's side was Conductor 
Dwyerwell. He was young, opinionated, and felt it 
his duty to impress upon the engineer, who was 
old enough to be his fatlier, that it was he who 
was running things. He had taken charge of the 
train less than a year before, upon tlie retirement 
of the veteran Smithson because of age; and during 
the first week he and the engineer came into so 
sharp collision that Dwyerwell reported him at head- 
quarters, and an investigation followed. 

The result was the proof that the conductor was 
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wholly blamable, and he received a rebuke which 
did not tend to lessen his dislike for the engineer, 
whom he determined to "turn down" on every op- 
poi-tuuity. 

When Dwyerwell entered the smoker next to tlie 
express car he glanced at his watch. It still indi- 
cated that it was not quite seven. It seemed to 
him that the tiny second hand was not moving. 
He held the timepiece to his ear; it was silent. 
The mechanism had stopped. 

" By George ! I forgot to wind it up 1 " he ex- 
claimed to himself with a quiet laugh. "I must 
be more careful." 

He moved forward, and entered the express car. 
He knew that Showell, the agent, was the owner 
of a perfect timepiece. 

" What is your time, Orlando ? " 

Showell held his watch in silence for a few 
seconds. 

"There! It's exactly six minutes past seven." 

"We agree to a second," replied the conductor, 
deftly shifting the hands without the act being 
noticed. "That's a pretty fair bull's-eye of yours." 

"It's the best watch on this railroad, and I'm 
ready to bank on that." 

Dwyerwell smiled, and as he stepped across the 
platform of the next car, pulled the bell-cord with 
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an angry jerk. On the instant, Number 7 plunged 
forward with such sudden energy that the drivei-s 
slipped and spun around with great swiftness, throw- 
ing out hundreds of sparks of fire. Jud yanked the 
handle connecting with the sand box, and the white 
particles gushed under the ponderous wheels where 
they were ground to paste. Finding that the wheels 
did not hold, but still slipped, he shut off steam, and 
then admitted it more carefully into the cylinders. 
The train rapidly gained headway. 

"Tickets, please." 

Conductor Dwyerwell was all smiles when he re- 
sumed his duty in the second car; for although he 
pretended not to be aware of the fact, he knew 
that Henry R. Watson, superintendent of the A. 
& R. road, and one of the directors of the great 
W. & R. through route was sitting at the rear, 
calmly watching his movements. 

Dwyerwell extended his hand for the ticket of the 
superintendent, and then pretended to recognize him 
for the first time. He touched his hat, smiled 
again, and said : — 

"Good-evening, Mr. Watson; I didn't see you at 
Asheville." 

"How is it we are late in starting?" asked the 
superintendent, his courteous response to the saluta- 
tion giving an additional sharpness to the inquiry. 
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" It's Halpine's crankiness ; he tries my patience 
sorely." 

" Why did he delay starting at seven o'clock ? " 

The conductor shrugged his shoulders. 

*' I notified him when the time was up, but he re- 
fused to start." 

" Did he disobey your orders ? " demanded the super- 
intendent. 

"Not exactly that," replied the cunning Dwyer- 
well; "he made a feint of obeying them, but found 
something to do about the engine to detain him. It 
all amounted to the same thing." 

"Not by any means; necessity may have governed 
iu one case, while it could have been only perver- 
sity in the other. Halpine is an old and valued ser- 
vant of the company ; but when he reaches the belief 
that he is no longer a servant, it is time for him to 
quit." 

"Those are my sentiments," remarked Dwyerwell, 
with another smile and inclination of the head as he 
passed on. 

Meanwhile, Jud Halpine was steaming eastward 
toward Rockwell junction, forty miles away. A de- 
lay of five minutes in starting was not serious, and 
he expected to make it up before traversing half the 
distance. He had done much better than that and 
saw no reason why he should fail this evening. 
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But all railway engineers will tell you that their 
engines at times show human peculiarities. On a 
certain run a locomotive may be alert, eager, and so 
quick to respond to the touch of the spur that the 
man at the throttle has rather to restrain than urge 
its progress. Then again she (an engine is always 
" she ") may be lazy or drowsj'-, and in constant need 
of urging; or she may become sullen, and refuse to 
note the prick of spur or sting of whip. 

Number 7 was in the sulks to-night. Some subtle 
atmospheric condition caused her to act as if she had 
caught the ill-humor of Jud. The fireman kept the 
furnace so full of coal that she was blowing off half 
the time ; and Jud handled the throttle with the con- 
summate skill for wliich he was noted, but it was 
useless. The contrary steed took the bit in her teeth, 
and galloped at her own pace. 

When the train drew up at Yelltown, eight miles 
away, to which point the track was comparatively 
straight and level, she had not only failed to pick 
up any time, but had lost three more minutes, and 
Jud Halpine had done his best. 

Yelltown was a small station, and the wheels of 
the engine had hardly ceased to revolve when the 
gong in the cab clinked for the engineer to go ahead. 
He did not wait, but twitched the polished lever, and 
the heavy and fast increasing puffs poured out of 
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the smoke-stack. There was a spiteful, bumping jerk 
from car to car as the impetus ran from the engine 
to the rear; and Number 7 seemed to leap into a 
tremendous speed at one bound. 

But it was a delusion, and none was so quick to 
see it as Jud Halpine. "Confound her!'* he growled, 
as he set the "cut-off" at the nearest notch to the 
perpendicular, "she can trot a mile a minute, and 
not half try; and now she is lumbering along as if 
she had the heaves. It must be she heard them 
words of Dwyerwell, and took offence the same as 
myself." 

The ten miles to Ridmouth ought to have been 
made in thirteen minutes, but Number 7 used eighteen; 
so that when only eighteen miles out from Asheville 
the eastern express was about a quarter of an hour 
behind time, and it was difficult to say which was 
the most ill-natured, — the conductor or engineer. 

The station was on the right of the engine and 
the few passengers had hardly left the cars and the 
others entered, when Dwyerwell walked hurriedly to 
the side of the engine. 

"What's the matter, Jud? Have you forgotten 
how to run an engine?" * 

"What do you mean?" demanded Jud, on the 
point of reaching from the cab and tweaking the nose 
of the young man. 
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"You're a quarter of an hour late." 
" That's because I started by your watch." 
" But you haven't been running by it since." 
" No ; if I had, I would have been an hour late." 
The conductor turned on his heel, the two part- 
ing in deeper ill-humor tlian before. Jud Halpine's 
spirits improved, however, when he noted that Num- 
ber 7 was picking up. She seemed to be ashamed 
of her sulkiness, and speedily got down to "busi- 
ness," making better time than since starting. She 
had now a clear run of twenty-two miles to Rock- 
well Junction, and at this rate would regain all the 
lost time. 

But the long run was through the wildest portion 
of the country. Just beyond Ridmouth the road en- 
tered a twelve-mile stretch of dismal wilderness, and 
the White Mud River, a narrow, angry stream, came 
down from the north, and, after winding a number 
of miles among the woods at the side of the track, 
turned again northward, and disappeared from the 
view of the railroad. 

Number 7 gave a long, resounding shriek as she 
plunged into this dark region, as if to warn all wild 
beasts and wandering men to keep away from the 
track. Kit Jones had flung several shovelfuls of coal 
in the furnace, and, banging the door shut, seated 
himself on the left of the cab, and peered through 
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the narrow glass in front, while Jud Halpine, loosely 
grasping the lever, scanned every rod of the winding 
track, as it reflected the glare of the blazing head- 
' light. The speed was high, and none knew better 
than he that that railway engineer is criminally neg- 
ligent when he ceases for one minute to be alert 
and vigilant. 

The tall trees on the right and left seemed to 
dai-t out of the gloom to meet the engine, and paus- 
ing for an instant, whisked backward into the dark- 
ness again. Now and then a glimpse was caught of 
the stream, which on the left followed the curving 
of the road, through the wood, at a distance of only 
a few feet, or at a slightly lower level. Then it 
was shut from sight again, and tlie round glowing 
eye of the locomotive lit up only the trunks right 
or left, and the gleaming rails, ever at the same 
distance in front. 

Suddenly Kit Jones sprang from his seat to the 
middle of the cab with a shout. No need of that, 
however, for the keen^yed engineer had seen the 
figure spring from the side of the track between 
the rails and wave his hat in excitement. No 
doubt, too, he was shouting, though the clamor of 
the engine prevented his voice, being heard. 

The engineer stood a second in doubt whether to 
check his engine. He could not afford to heed 
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every tramp who chose to signal to him, and this 
person might be one of those nuisances. 

" By gracious 1 that's Dick Farrallon ! " muttered 
Jud Halpine, shutting off steam and applying the 
steam brakes with the utmost vigor. 

And who was Dick Farrallon? 
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CHAPTER II. 

DICK FARRALLON. 

Dick Farrallon was one of the brightest and 
manliest boys it was ever my good fortune to know. 
He was a fine pupil, and held in high regard by 
teacher and playmates, all of whom prophesied a 
brilliant future for him, and assuredly the prospects 
of no youth could have been more promising. 

His case, however, seemed for a time to be one of 
those in which misfortune chose him for a special 
target. He had no brothers or sisters, and when he 
was only ten years old his excellent mother died. 
The father followed her within the succeeding two 
years; and Dick was left with only one living near 
relative, his uncle, Josiah Farrallon, who had passed 
the age of three score and ten, a widower without 
children, living on a small farm near Ridmouth. 

When Dick's father died he left his son penniless. 
While he was debating the all-important question as 
to where he should find a roof to shelter him, his 
uncle invited him to make his home with him, and 
he gratefully accepted the offer. At the age of 
twelve he entered the house of his relative, deter- 
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mined to show his good friend his thankfulness by 
doing his utmost to make himself useful to him. 

And right manfully did the young hero carry out 
his resolution. He never had to be called in the 
morning, and never complained of his work, which 
was of the hardest character. His uncle often de- 
clared that he was as valuable as any man whom 
he hired, and regretted that he could not do more 
for him; but Uncle Josiah was a farmer in a small 
way, whose little place was heavily mortgaged, and 
who, despite his patience and plodding industry, 
never seemed to be able to get on. 

In no respect did Dick Farrallon show his admir- 
able qualities more strikingly than in the improve- 
ment of his time. His uncle had been a teacher in 
his early manhood, and he delighted, on the long 
winter evenings, when they had the old house to 
themselves, to aid the lad in his studies. Thus it 
came about that at the age of seventeen Dick was 
the possessor of an education which would have en- 
abled him to enter college had he possessed the 
means. What was equally as important, he had a 
sturdy frame, rugged health, and was well grounded 
in the right principles of life. He strove to do right, 
was truthful at all times, and scorned to do a low 
or mean thing. 

JuA Halpine owned a little cottage on the out- 
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skirts of Ridmoutli, adjoining tlie small farm of 
Josiah Farrallon. Two of his five children were old 
enough to attend the Sunday-school at the village 
church, where Dick Farrallon was then teacher. 
They formed a strong affection for Dick; and when 
a teacher is liked by his pupils, he is certain to be 
held in high esteem by the parents of those pupils. 

One smothering day in August, a rabid dog came 
trotting in from the back country, and passed the 
house of Josiah Farrallon on his way to the village. 
Dick had just finished his dinner, and was coming 
out the door when he heard the shouts of the pur- 
suers, who were popping away with their guns, and 
saw the mongrel snap at a cow browsing by the 
roadside. Quick to understand what it meant, the 
youth dashed back into the house, seized the loaded 
shotgun suspended on a pair of deer's antlers over 
the fireplace, leaped the fence, and joined the fore- 
most of the pursuers. 

The dog was making straight for the village, and 
none knew better than Dick the awful consequences 
that would follow if he was not checked before he 
reached there. There was no merciful Pasteur rem- 
edy known in those days; and the most frightful of 
deaths was sure to follow every bite of the mad- 
dened brute. 

Dick was the fleetest of the party, and soon 
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placed himself at their head. His heart gave a 
throb of fear when he saw the dog dart across the 
road and make for the house of Jud Halpine, where 
three of his children were playing under the shade 
of a tree, with no thought of their peril. 

The sight of the innocent ones seemed to intensify 
the madness of the brute, which landed upon the 
top of the fence with one bound, and then leaped 
toward the unsuspecting little ones ; but at this 
moment Dick Farrallon, seeing the imminence of 
the peril, brought his gun like a flash to his 
shoulder, and let fly with both barrels. Half of the 
dog's head was blown away, and he fell to the 
ground with not a breath of life left in his body. 

After that stirring incident, it was no wonder that 
Jud Halpine and his family loved the brave Dick 
Farrallon with a love like that for their own chil- 
dren; and the faith of the engineer in the integrity 
of the youth surpassed that felt for any other person. 

Two months later, old Josiah Farrallon, who had 
been in failing health for nearly a year, passed 
away. By his will, everything of which he died 
possessed, after the payment of his debts, went to 
his nephew ; but alas ! when the estate was settled, 
there was not enough remaining to pay the indebt- 
edness of the good old man ; and so, at the age of 
seventeen, Dick Farrallon found himself the possessor 
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of two good suits of clothing and le»^ than ten 
dollars in money, and nothing more. 

Nothing more? Why, he owned that which was 
worth millions. 

He had youth, perfect health, a fair education, and 
a character founded on the bedrock of right princi- 
ple. What can be given in exchange for those? 
But all the same, a few thousand dollars with which 
to gain a fair start in life would not have come 
amiss. Money of itself cannot bring happiness, but 
it often helps very materially. 

"I'll go to New York, and strike out for myself," 
Dick said late one autumn afternoon, after devoting 
several days to the consideration of the question, 
and of the various projects that his friends had 
made to him. *'I have never been there; but it is a 
great city, and there must be a chance for me." 

It was characteristic of him that he now did sev- 
eral things. Having made up his mind what to do, 
he did not delay doing it even until the morrow. 
Instead of leaving home in the morning, he did so 
when night was closing in. He donned his best suit 
of clothing, placed his Other and a few trifles in a 
bundle, and set out to walk the whole twenty-two 
miles; and that, too, when the fare to the metropolis 
was less than two dollars. He ate supper with a 
friend, bade him good-by, and then began his long 
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walk over the ties of the railway, carrying his 
bundle in one hand. 

This somewhat curious action was not due wholly 
to economy, for Dick expected to board the train at 
Rockwell Junction and enter New York in a becom- 
ing manner; but the long walk, most of which he 
expected to make between sunset and sunrise, pos- 
sessed a peculiar attraction. Soitow for the loss of 
his uncle, the neiTOUs strain to which he had been 
subjected for several days, and the increased mental 
activity following his important decision, intensified 
his eagerness to reach the metropolis, that he might 
begin the battle of life without delay, and drove 
away all disposition to rest. He knew he would not 
sleep if he stayed at Ridmouth, and he could think 
much better while walking. 

And so it was that the faint moon was shining 
from the autumn sky when he entered the long 
stretch of forest, through which the A. & R. Railway 
wound its course, with the swift flowing White Mud 
River on the left, with more than fifteen miles re- 
maining to be traversed before he could reach Rock- 
well Junction. 

Such a thought as fear did not enter the mind of 
Dick FarniUon. . He carried no weapon, and did not 
wish any. He knew that an occasional bear was met 
in these dismal woods ; but they were so scarce that 
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it was hard work to find them, and he did not believe 
any would disturb him. Besides this, it was not the 
season of the year when these beasts were trouble- 
some. 

But Dick felt a slight start when he became aware 
that two or more persons were only a short distance 
ahead of him on the track. He stopped and listened. 
The murmur of their voices was plainly heard, al- 
though the gloom prevented his seeing them. Step- 
ping aside from the ties so as to screen himself, he 
cautiously advanced, with his senses on the alert. 

Other noises than those made by voices reached 
his ears. The men were not walking, but were 
striving to do something with some powerful imple- 
ment. Fortunately for the eavesdropper, his sense of 
hearing told him that which his eyes failed to make 
knpwn. He discovered that the persons were two 
in number, and they belonged to that pestiferous class 
of vagrants who are too lazy to work, and slouch 
over every portion of the country, begging, stealing, 
and often committing grosser outrages. They were 
tramps, known to each other and their frowsy com- 
rades as Mugg Budd and Budge Yawell. 

Carefully stealing forward, Dick avoided detection, 
and approached nigh enough to hear every word that 
passed between them. 

"There! that'll fix things right," remarked one? 



1 
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"now we'll be even with the confounded railway com- 
pany, and they'll larn how to treat respectable travel- 
ing people." 

"It makes my blood b'il," added the other, "when 
I think of that outrage last week. You know we got 
onto the train at the White Mud switch that morning, 
and they didn't observe us till we was purty near this 
spot. When the conductor came round I informed 
him that I had lost my excursion ticket. Instead 
of taking the word of a gentleman, he stopped the 
train, called in the brakeman, and fired me, afore I 
could finish a speech about the sacred rights of Amer- 
ican citizens ; but they shet me off, and I tried an- 
other racket." 

" Umph ! you didn't have it half as bad as me. I 
knew there wasn't any show with the conductor, and 
no chance to come the sneak act under the cars, so 
I waited till the engine started, and then swung onto 
the front. I did it from the off side, and so neat 
like, the engineer didn't see me till he stopped to 
take water. Then, when he started to oil his ma- 
chine, of course he tumbled." 

" I gave the conductor," said the first speaker, " my 
yarn about having a sick wife and baby at Asheville, 
and not being able to find work, and wanting to get 
home to nurse my darling ones, and losing my ticket. 
He looked at me kind o' queer like, and began axin' 
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questions. 3eiii' as I never was in Asheville, I found 
his questions beginnin' to get bothersome, so I busted 
out into tears and sobbin', and begged liim to let up, 
as he was laceratin' my feelin's so I couldn't stand 
it; but it didn't work. As I said, he tired me." 

" The engineer offered to let me ride to Asheville 
if I would work my passage." 

"It's a wonder you didn't fly at him for the insult." 

" I did think of that ; but there was too much work 
in a job of that kind." 

"What work could he give you to do on the en- 
gine ? " 

"Why, the coal that was piled up on the tender 
w^as about as big as a bushel basket and had to be 
broke into smaller pieces before it could be used in 
the furnace. He pointed at a heavy hammer with a 
long handle, and told me to begin to smash things. 

" My heart sank at sight of the work ; but it looked 
as if I was cornered; but I hit on a chance to defer 
the job for a little while. I told him that as soon 
as I felt able, I'd pitch in and hammer the whole 
tender to smithereens, if he wanted me to. 'AH 
right,' he said, oiling his engine; but I noticed a 
queer expression onto his face." ' 

"You was always smart, Mugg Budd, at dodging 
work." 

"But Budge Yawell can give me points. How- 
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ever, he let me sit on the edge of the tank till we 
got pretty near this place, when he motioned to me 
to begin operations. But I had spent the spare time 
in serious meditation, and was ready for him. The 
engine made such a rattle and banging that I had 
to yell pretty loud at him; but I conveyed the idee 
that I was subject to heart disease, and the risk of 
swinging that heavy hammer was dangerous. Budge, 
that was an awful mistake on my part, which I never 
ought to have made. That engineer — I've heard 
his name is 'Jud' something — wasn't so soft as I 
thought. About that time the conductor signaled to 
him to stop, and the engine began slowing up." 

" That was to put me off in style." 

"Yes; I thought I had touched the engineer's 
heart, and tried hard to look pale and solemn; but. 
Budge, before that blamed engine had come to a 
halt, Jud, as they call him, made a jump for me 
like a house afire. He grabbed me by the collar, 
yanked me from my seat, and — well. Budge, it was 
only one kick he give me, but I think, if the trees 
hadn't been in the way, I'd struck the other side 
of White Mud River before I landed. As it was, 
my head split a foot and a half oak right through 
the middle, and my stop was so sudden that one 
of the heels flew off my patent leathers. And, 
Budge, this is the United States of America." 
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"So it is; and such things are happenin' eveiy 
day. The country is goin* to ruin; and we must 
raise the flag of revolution. It's time we struck 
for our rights, and showed the corporations what's 
what." 

"This corporation is going to larn a lesson to- 
night; eh, Budge?" 

"You're right. There's no doubt how things are 
fixed?" 

At this inquiring remark both miscreants, as 
dimly seen in the gloom, seemed to bend over and 
spend a few seconds in examining the rails. The 
result was satisfactoiy, as was shown by the re- 
mark of Mugg Budd. 

"Couldn't be fixed better; that'll yank the engine 
and whole train off the track." 

The conversation continued, but the horrified 
Dick Farrallon had heard more than enough. The 
suspicion that these two miscreants had tampered 
with the rails with the deliberate intention of throw- 
ing the train off the track was too frightful for 
belief, until the concluding words of the brief con- 
versation removed all doubts. 

And with the removal of doubt came the con- 
viction to Dick that he must act at once. He had 
set out from Ridmouth before it was time for the 
arrival of the eastern express, and he knew that 
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it would be due in a very few minutes, if not 
already so. 

What should he do? 

His first impulse was to dash forward, denounce 
the tramps, and let them know that their crime was 
discovered; but they were desperate men, and would 
doubtless attack him. The odds were against him; 
and while the struggle was going on, the express 
was liable to arrive and meet with an appalling 
disaster. In all likelihood, if Dick engaged in a 
struggle with the men, he would be overcome and 
possibly killed, while in any event he would not 
help the imperiled train. 

Manifestly there was but one thing to do: that 
was to turn and run up the road until a safe 
point was reached and warn the engineer. 

A low, rumbling, and increasing roar, like distant 
thunder, sounded from the darkness to the west- 
ward. There could be no mistaking its meaning. 

"It's the express, and Jud Halpine is at the 
throttle," was the thought of the startled Dick 
Farrallon, who, in terror that he was too late, started 
on a run at full speed up the track to meet the 
train, upon which no person dreamed of the peril 
that was almost upon him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A "CLIMB." 

Dick Farrallon ran with a headlong speed that 
caused liim to stumble several times, falling once 
on his hands and knees. He was bruised, and in 
danger of being seriously injured; but he heeded it 
not, for he was striving for a prize which never 
before awaited a contestant in a race. The lives 
of a score and perhaps more of persons would be 
sacrificed if he failed, and he must not fail. 

The road curved sharply just west of where the 
two miscreants were awaiting the result of their 
crime, and he had not yet passed this bend, when 
the headlight of the locomotive burst upon his sight, 
like a bright and swiftly gliding star among the 
trees. The eastern express, as will be remembered, 
was behind time, and was running at unusual speed. 

The youth was in an agony of apprehension. He 
felt for an instant as if he would stay between the 
rails and let the train run over him, if it could be 
checked in no other way. It must not be allowed 
to rush to destruction. He snatched off his cap, 
swung that and his bundle around his head, shout- 
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ing at the top of his voice, forgetting that it was 
impossible for the engineer to hear him. 

" Stop ! stop ! or you'll all be killed ! " 

Still running at his highest bent, with the express 
approaching at a speed of more than foi-ty miles an 
hour, the two rapidly drew near each other. The 
rails on either hand began to reflect the glow of the 
headlight, and the roar of the train became almost 
deafening. Tlie panting Dick dropped to a walk, 
and swung his cap and bundle, and shouted more 
frenziedly than ever. 

Jud Halpine had caught sight of the figure in the 
field of illumination; but it is doubtful whether he 
would have slackened his speed had he not recog- 
nized Dick Farrallon. The laws of the road required 
that he should stop upon the display of a red flag 
or light, and the actual appearance of danger; but 
he had been deceived a number of times by the antics 
of strangers, and having disregarded several, without 
ill-consequences, was inclined to treat all with indif- 
ference. 

But he knew that young Farrallon was incapable 
of deception, and, as has been shown, the engineer 
shut off steam, and applied the air-brakes with a ri- 
gidity that almost threw the passengei-s out of their 
seats, and speedily brought the train to a standstill. 

Dick did not step off the track until the engine 
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was almost upon him. Jud Halpine leaned oat of 
the cab, while speeding past the motionless figure, 
and called : — 

"What's the matter?" 

'* Danger ahead ! " yelled the youth in return, loud 
enough to be heard. 

The whole train glided a hundred yards beyond 
him before its momentum could be overcome. Tlie 
instant the last car passed, Dick leaped back between 
the rails, and dashed after it. A red lantern sat on 
the rear platform, and he noticed that conductor, 
brakeman, and passengers were crowding the open 
spaces or peering out of the windows. The sudden 
stopping of the train had startled all into the belief 
that something serious impended. 

While the cars were still moving, Conductor Dwyer- 
well, with his arm thrust through his lantern, leaped 
to the ground and ran along the side of the express 
car and tender to where the engineer was still lean- 
ing out of his cab. 

"What's the matter now?" he angrily demanded, 
for the glance which he had cast down the track 
failed to show any cause for alarm. 

" Something's wrong," replied Jud Halpine, who 
knew that others were listening to his words. 

"But what is it? The track is all right so far as 
I can see, or you either, for that matter." 
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• "Keep cool; here comes a young man that'll ex- 
plain things." 

Dick Farrallon was walking fast but with some 
difficulty along the slight embankment at the side of 
the train, in his effort to reach the engine. He in- 
stantly became an object of interest to every one out- 
side of the cars, and to most of those within. The 
conductor held up his lantern so that the glare struck 
the face of the youth as he drew near, and it was 
evident he regarded him with suspicion. 

"What do you mean by stopping the train, young 
man?" 

"I mean to save it from a bad accident," replied 
Dick with spirit, for the tone and manner nettled him ; 
"if you prefer to go ahead and cause the death of 
your passengers, you can do so." 

"That fellow isn't running Number 7," remarked 
Jud Halpine, admiring the spirit of Dick. " I'm boss 
of this old lady, and I know that if you tell me some- 
thing is wrong, it is so. I don't budge from this 
spot till I hear the particulars; so go ahead, Dick." 

Fully twenty persons, including employes and pas- 
sengers, were eagerly awaiting the words of the youth. 

"I was walking down the track when I heard two 
persons talking a short distance ahead. In the dark- 
ness I stole near enough to hear their words. I found 
they had loosened one of the rails, and fixed it so 
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as to throw the engine, if not the whole train, off 
the track." 

"Why didn't you arrest them?" broke in the con- 
ductor. 

"That would have taken so much time, that, had 
I been able to do it, you would have arrived before 
I could take them to the nearest station ; so it wouldn't 
have helped you." 

"Why didn't you fix the track, — that is, if the 
rail wasn't broken?" demanded Dwyerwell, slightly 
"rattled" at the manner in which the tables were 
turned on him. 

" Repairing railroad tracks isn't my business ; and 
I didn't think to bring the tools with me." 

"Alfonso," remarked the grinning Jud Halpine, 
"if you'll climb back into the car and let your 
heavy brain rest on one of the cushions for a while 
you'll feel better." 

"Umph! I don't believe a word of this yarn." 

" Well, we'll soon find out whether he has told 
the truth," added the engineer. "Dick, step up here 
in the cab, and the rest of you folks get back to 
your places." 

The youth obeyed, and employes and passengers 
clambered into the cars. Fireman Jones rang the 
bell once or twice as a warning, and Jud Halpine 
gave a gentle twitch to the lever, which caused 
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the train to move slowly. He motioned to Dick 
to step as near as he could to him. 

"How far ahead is the spot?" 

"Just beyond this curve that you are now pass- 
ing." 

"It was too dark for you to see the men?" 

"Yes; but I heard what they said to each other.'' 

"I wonder who they can be, and why they did 
this deviltry." 

"I heard them say something about being put off 
the train last week. I think they are tramps; and 
you had one on the engine." 

"I remember the ragged scamp; I offered to carry 
him to Asheville if he would break up some coal 
for Kit, but he was too confounded lazy, and I 
kicked him off the engine." 

But Jud had now to give his whole attention to 
the track in front, along which he was advancing 
at a snail's pace. His keen eyes scrutinized each 
glowing rail as the glare of the headlight crept 
over it and brought it into view, while he cast 
sharp glances at the side of the track, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the miscreants ; but they took 
gQod care to keep out of sight in the gloom of 
the woods. 

Kit Jones was watching with the same intent 
ness from his side of the cab, and standing near 
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and just back of the engineer Dick Farrallon was 
looking over his shoulder at the rails. 

"I wonder whether those two scamps were play- 
ing a joke on me," reflected the youth, beginning 
to feel nervous, as the engine advanced foot by foot 
without bringing anything wrong to light. ''If my 
alarm was a false one, Jud Halpine is the only 
one who will believe I spoke the truth" — 

" By George I there it is ! " 

It was the engineer who uttered this exclamation. 
He had located the rail that had been tampered 
with, though Dick did not recognize it. Jud main- 
tained the tardy movement of the engine until 
within a dozen yards of the spot, when he brought 
everj'thing to a stop as suddenly as if he had run 
against a hundred-ton rock. 

Jud threw the engine "out of gear," and, slipping 
down from his cab, hurried forward a few paces, 
followed by Dick Farrallon and Kit Jones, the fire- 
man; while the conductor, two brakemen, and a num- 
ber of passengers were directly behind them. 

A brief examination confirmed what Dick had 
said. The fish-plate supporting the connecting ends 
of two rails had been removed; the heavy iron 
spikes distributed along the under side of the rails 
and fastening it to the wooden ties had been ex- 
tracted; after which the loose end of the rail was 
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pried outward so that it was nearly six inches out 
of alignment with the connecting rail. Being on 
the outside of the curve, the engine would have 
followed this false guide, missed the rail beyond, and 
gone down several feet of an embankment on the 
right. Nothing could have saved it. 

To complete this piece of villainy, the tramps must 
have been provided with a powerful crowbar, or, 
possibly, the iron implement intended to be used 
in extracting the spikes from the ties. The crime 
was a deliberate and carefully arranged one. 

" That's as fine a piece of deviltry as I ever saw," 
remarked Jud Halpine, after the whole party had 
scanned it by the glare of the locomotive headlight 
and the conductor's lantern. "I'd like to help lynch 
the scoundrels." 

"I wonder where they are," remarked one of the 
passengers, looking around as if he expected to see 
the criminals among those at his elbow. 

" They ain't fur off," replied the fireman ; " and 
I've no doubt their eyes are on us this minute; 
but they'll take care to keep out of our sight." 

"It's another form of train robbery," observed a 
second passenger; "and worse than those in the 
West. They didn't mean to give us a chance to 
hold up our hands; but with all of us killed or 
mangled, they could have robbed us»at their leisure." 
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*' They might have killed and hurt a good many 
of us," said Jud, "but there would have been some 
left to tell the tale." 

"Superintendent Watson, I think, is on the train," 
said the passenger who had first spoken. "I talked 
with him after we left Asheville and again at Yell- 
to Wn." 

"He left at Ridmouth," explained the conductor. 
"He had some matters to look after, and means to 
go back with us in the morning; but," added 
Dwyerwell, "there's no use of losing more time 
here. We can fix this up so as to pass over it 
without derailing." 

"But what about the other trains?" asked a third 
passenger. 

"We are the last for to-night. The combination 
passed an hour or two ago, and is now waiting us 
at the White Mud switch, several miles down the 
road. When we get to Rockwell everything will 
be made right." 

With the help of the hammers and heavy imple- 
ments from the engine and express car the loosened 
rail was shifted back to its original position and 
fastened. Most of the work was done by Jud Hal- 
pine, who, when he was through, contemplated the 
job with some complacency. 

*' There, that's almost as good as new. When I 
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get too old to run Number 7, I'll go to track re- 
pairing. What do you think of it, Dick?" 

"I couldn't improve upon that myself," replied 
the youth with a smile. 

"Gentlemen," said the most talkative passenger, 
who looked like a well-to-do merchant, "no one can 
fail to see that but for this young man we would 
have met with a dreadful loss of life. I think some 
substantial acknowledgment is due him. I will start 
a contribution fund with ten dollars." 

"I'll do the same," a second was quick to respond; 
and others, doubtless, would have followed, had not 
Dick, with a flushed face, interposed, — 

" Hold on — none of that ! " 

A hush fell upon the party, and the youth added, — 

"You mean all right, and I thank you for your 
kindness; but if you offered me a thousand dollars 
I could not accept it. Providentially, it fell to my 
lot to discover this crime in time to do some good. 
That's all there is about it, and I beg you to let 
the thing end right here." 

There was no gainsaying the youth, and many 
admiring eyes were cast upon him. Only one man 
uttered an impatient exclamation, which jarred upon 
the general harmony. That man was Conductor 
Dwyerwell, who was about to make some remark 
when he was restrained by the indignant looks cast 
upon him by the rest. 
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" Well, this chapter in the story seems to be 
ended," he observed, with forced pleasantry; "so if 
you will all get back to your places in the train, 
we'll make another start. I am hopeful that if 
nothing more happens we will reach the Junction 
by the middle of next week, if Mr. Halpine learns 
how to run his engine." 

" He has already learned that no engineer can 
make any sort of time running under your direc- 
tions," replied Jud. " Your watch may be all right, 
but you haven't learned to tell the time by looking 
at it." 

Thfe passengers had hurried back to the train. 
Kit Jones had climbed into the cab and pulled 
open the furnace door, for the steam chest was be- 
ginning to puff intermittently, and gave signs of 
speedily breaking into a steady burst of waste energy. 
The engineer, conductor, and Dick Farrallon formed 
a little group by themselves. 

"How was it you happened to be walking here 
at this time of night?" asked Dwyerwell, looking 
at Dick. 

"If I was in your place," interposed Jud Halpine, 
"I would tell him that it was none of his business." 

"I have no objection to saying that I am on my 
way to Rockwell Junction, where I intend to take 
the train to New York." 
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*' Just so ; why don't you ride to Rockwell ? " 

" I have very little money, and must be as sav- 
ing as I can," replied Dick, checking his rising 
resentment. "Have you any more questions to 
ask?" 

"Nothing special; but I must remark that there 
are several queer things about this displaced rail and 
tramp business." 

" What might they be ? " growled Jud, who was 
twice as angry as his young friend, and whose 
wrath was intensified by the next remark. 

" I have nothing to say to you at present, but 
would like a few words with this person; you can 
listen if you want to." 

"I'm obliged for allowing what you can't help. 
Dick, if he gives 3''ou any sass knock him into the 
middle of next week. He deserves it on general 
principles." 

Dick looked expectantly at the conductor, who, 
standing a little apart, continued, — 

"It's my opinion that this business should be in- 
vestigated." 

"I agree with you there, and so no doubt does 
every one else." 

" You might find it hard to answer a few questions." 

" I don't think I can have any diflBculty, unless one 
of my questioners sliould be such a sneak as you and 
that is hardly possible." 
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Jud Halpine chuckled, particularly when he noted 
that the youth advanced a step nearer to the insulting 
oflBcial and added, — 

"You have made several insinuations against me, 
sir, and if you repeat any of them, you must take the 
consequences." 

"Don't try to bluster with me. 1 only want to say 
that if you're prepared to pay your fare to Rockwell, 
you can ride on the train; but if you ain't prepared, 
you've got to continue youT promenade with your 
friends, the tramps." 

Before Dick could utter the hot words that came 
to his lips, Jud Halpine broke in. 

"He ain't going to walk another step; he ain't 
going to pay his fare, and nobody ain't going to pay 
his fare for him. Cause, why? He's going to sit in 
the cab with me, and you can go to thunder with your 
old train. Climb, Dick Farrallon ! Do you hear me ? 
Climb into the cab afore I lift you with my foot." 

And Dick proceeded to climb. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FRIEND AT COURT. 

The ride on the engine was a novel experience for 
Dick FaiTallon. His early youth had been so pinched 
by poverty that he had spent only a few hours on the 
cars; though, times without number, he had watched, 
with wondering awe, the iron horse as it thundered 
past. 

The conduct of Jud Halpine during the brief but 
pointed conversation between Dick and the conductor 
left no doubt of the estimation in which the grizzled 
engineer held the young man who accepted the invi- 
tation to ride in the cab with him. The fireman, Kit 
Jones, was a worthy young man, who shared, to a 
certain extent, the sentiments of his superior. When, 
therefore, Dick climbed into the cab, he made him 
take his cushioned seat. The youth protested. 

"Sit where you're told," called Jud, the autocrat; 
"that's the only place where you'll be out of the 
way." 

So Dick sat down on the glazed cushion, with his 
feet gathered closely in front, and his left arm resting 
on the ledge, along which the window could be slid 
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when the fireman desired to thrust out his head, the 
arrangement being the same on the right of the cab, 
where the engineer rarely shut himself in. 

Dick would have been glad to do some work, or aid 
in some way to show his appreciation of Jud's kind- 
ness, but he was sensible enough to know that any 
attempt to help would be an annoyance to his friends, 
so he sat still and enjoyed himself as never before. 

The engine had hardly started when Kit began 
pounding some of the huge lumps of coal in the front 
of the tender. He swung his heavy hammer with such 
effect that a single blow was generally sufiicient to 
shatter the chunk into several pieces, and to start the 
rest of the coal at the rear tumbling down toward the 
front. 

A few minutes later. Kit jerked back the door of 
the furnace, and hastily flung several shovelfuls into 
the flaming maw of the engine. That done, he had the 
chance of rest for a while. The position of Dick was 
such that there was room for another, and the fireman 
seated himself behind him, with his hand idly grasping 
the bell cord, which he began pulling several minutes 
later. 

Dick did not see the reason for this, since he ob- 
served no crossing of the railway, but just before the 
swaying of the bell ceased, he noticed what resembled 
a bridle path, leading from the right to the left, and 
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probably marking a ford across the White Mud River 
that had been used years before any one dreamed of 
the railway. 

The first fact that startled Dick was the swaying 
and unsteadiness of the engine. He had supposed, as 
do most pei-sons, that the ponderous structure, as it 
bounds over the rails, does so with smooth, even speed, 
certainly with no more shaking and jolting than of 
the cars; but the sensitiveness of a locomotive to the 
slightest depression or irregularity of the track is 
remarkable when going at high speed. Its plunging 
and swaying from side to side become alanning to a 
novice, who is hardly reassured when he looks into the 
faces of the engineer and fireman and sees that they 
take it all as a matter of course. 

The second surprise of Dick was respecting the 
headlight of the locomotive. Viewed from any other 
standpoint, it seems as if this lamp, with its para- 
bolic reflector, throws a powerful light upon the track 
for hundreds of feet in front; but to a visitor in 
the cab of the engine, the first impression is that 
the lamp is extinguished, and only the glow from 
some of the tiny lights strikes the rails. In one 
sense the railway engineer running at night has to 
"go it blind," relying upon the signals for his guid- 
ance, and trusting to that good fortune or provi- 
dence which l^ules events more beneficently thar^ 
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many persons suppose. Having passed the danger- 
ous point, Jud Halpine acted as if there was no 
more cause for alarm. Dick would have preferred 
that he should continue to feel his way until they 
arrived at the Junction, for he could not escape 
an awesome, shrinking sensation when the connecting 
rods • darted back and forth with bewildering swift- 
ness, and the plunging engine reeled from side to 
side, as if it must dislocate itself or leap from the 
rails. 

The eastern express was fully a half-hour behind 
time, and although the engineer could not expect 
to pick up the lost minutes, he could gather a 
number of them, provided no accident occurred. 
Number 7, as if ashamed of her sulkiness, re- 
sponded promptly to the prick of the spur, and, 
as Kit Jones expressed it, made things hum. Like 
a fiery charger she plunged into the world of dark- 
ness before her, hewing the white path with the 
sword that gleamed in front of her smoke-stack, 
and eager to crush beneath her iron hoofs every- 
thing that dared to oppose her progress. 

The trees were on both sides, and now and then, 
when an open space on the left whisked backward, 
Dick Farrallon caught the momentary reflection of 
the rushing waters of the White Mud. Then all 
was darkness again, and the dizzying, delightful. 
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yet fearful, sweeping onward seemed to be fiercer 
and more furious than before. 

Suddenly the watchful Dick caught the glow of 
a tiny red point, as they began swiftly circling 
around a long curve. What could it mean? He 
knew that a red light was the signal of danger; 
and he glanced across at the engineer, wondering 
how it was he failed to see it. The cool-headed 
Jud was seated on his box, his right elbow rest- 
ing on the edge of the window slide, his left hand 
loosely grasping the upper end of the throttle-lever, 
his close-fitting skull-cap drawn down over his fore- 
head, so that his bright eyes had just enough room 
to peer from under the fore-piece through the glass 
in tlie narrow door in front, and out upon the 
gleaming rails into the world of darkness beyond. 

As Dick looked admiringly at the athletic figure, 
he lifted his hand from the throttle, and, grasp- 
ing a flattened ring overhead, pulled it downward. 
Instantly the whistle sent out a penetrating shriek 
that resounded through the woods, and awoke the 
echoes for miles. Then a quick shove of the lever 
shut off steam, a slight turn to the little horizon- 
tal handle at the top of the boiler applied the 
brakes with just enough force to cause a percep- 
tible slackening of speed. 

"He sees the danger," reflected Dick; "but I am 
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dreadfully afraid he won't be able to stop in time. 
I wish I was on the ground — Gracious I " 

Jud Halpine released the brakes, jerked the lever, 
and Number 7 made so quick a leap forward that 
Dick bumped against the fireman, seated directly 
behind him. They were now so close to the crim- 
son point of fire that it must be struck the next 
instant. But before Dick had time to brace him- 
self for the shock it was behind them, and the 
wheels of the engine made a terrific rattle and 
elatter that lasted only an instant. Then a proces- 
sion of dark, oblong objects seemed to be dashing 
along the side of the train, as if to attack it in 
the rear. For a minute or so there was a peculiar 
momentary glare, accompanied by the sound of 
hissing steam, and then Number 7 was careering 
onward as before. 

Dick Farrallon had read the explanation of all 
this. The accommodation train, in accordance with 
instructions, had gone upon the turnout, or " White 
Mud switch," as it was termed, to wait until the 
express passed. It was the red light on the rear 
of the caboose that had alarmed the youth in the 
cab ; and the hissing steam came from the heavy 
locomotive at the front, as it began pushing back- 
ward before the passenger train was fairly out of 
the way. 
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Halpine's slackening of speed was perfunctory; 
and the moment he saw that the switches were set 
right he darted onward with renewed pace, which 
quickly became as great as before. A minute or 
two later Number 7 shook herself free, as may be 
said, of the dismal woods, and entered into a more 
civilized region. The White Mud parted company, 
winding away to the northward, and lights twinkled 
at irregular intervals on the right and left. The 
pale glow of the almost hidden moon showed 
faintly on the rails, and by and 'by what looked 
like a constellation of stars gleamed in the hori- 
zon to the left. These were the lights from the 
town of Rockwell, which marked the eastern termi- 
nus of the Asheville & Rockwell Railway, and the 
end of Jud Halpine's run. 

Dick remained on the engine until all the passengers 
had disembarked, when Jud turned Number 7 over to 
his fireman to run into the roundhouse, draw her fires, 
and stable her for the night. 

" What do you intend to do ? '* asked the engineer 
of the youth, as they walked down the platform and 
out upon the streets of the pleasant little town. 

" When is the through train due for New York ? " 

"In about fifteen minutes." 

"I thought of taking that; I will reach the city 
early to-morrow morning." 
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"What'U you do when you get there?" 

"Look for a job." 

" Do you know anybody in New York ? " 

"Not a soul." 

" It's no place, then, for you." 

"I think I shall be able to take care of myself." 

" There is no doubt of that ; but there are too many 
country boys already there looking for work. You'll 
stay with me to-night. I've an idea of my own." 

"What is it?" asked Dick with a smile, touched 
by the interest which his friend showed in his wel- 
fare. 

"I ain't ready to tell you yet; I'll take you to 
my boarding-house, where you'll stay till I say you 
can go." 

"I'll do so, provided I am allowed to pay what- 
ever expense " — 

"None of that; you're my guest, and if you want 
to start a fii-st-class row just repeat them words of 
yours." 

Dick saw that the engineer was in earnest, and he 
made no further reference to the matter. His funds 
were so scant that he had felt some misgiving at the 
thought of staying a day or two so near his old 
home. He decided to accept the hospitality of Jud, 
trusting that the near future would open the way for 
re-payment. 
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It has been explained that Jud Halpine's home was 
at Ridniouth, the little village near which Dick Far- 
rallon had lived, and which lay twenty-two miles to 
the westward of Rockwell. Since he was obliged to 
spend every night at this town, it will be seen that 
the arrangement was an inconvenient one. He man- 
aged to secure his Saturday nights and Sundays at 
home by turning over Number 7 to a brother en- 
gineer who lived at Rockwell. He ran the express 
to the end of the route each Saturday evening, and 
brought it up again to Ridipouth Monday morning, 
when Jud resumed charge of it. 

The remedy for this awkward situation was so 
apparent that every one wondered why the engineer 
delayed resorting to it; but Ridmouth had been the 
childhood home of his wife and himself, and possessed 
so many attractions, that he hesitated to leave it. The 
episode of the rabid dog, however, brought him to a 
decision to remove to Rockwell, where he could spend 
each night with his family. There was some delay 
in selling his modest little property; but it was ac- 
complished at last, and he expected to change his 
residence in the course of the following week. 

He took Dick Farrallon to his neat boarding-house, 
saw that he was provided with a room, and then, ex- 
cusing himself, the engineer left the place, and set 
out to look after some private business. 
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The repair-gbops of the A. & R. branch were at 
Asbeville, where Superintendent Watson spent a part 
of his time. He was an alert and vigilant man, 
feared by the negligent employes, liked by the faith- 
ful, and respected by all- 

Nugent Morecamp, president of the A. & R^ and 
a leading director in the main company, owned a 
handsome residence in Rockwell, where both com- 
panies had their principal office. He was younger 
than the superintendent, and had earned his respon- 
sible position by his ability and fitness. Duiing the 
three months tliat he had held the office he made 
his influence felt from one end of the line to the 
other. He completed arrangements for doubling the 
passenger service, so tliat trains would leave tlie ter- 
mini simultaneously morning and evening, in op- 
posite directions. Several additional stations were to 
be formed, and everything possible was to be done 
to develop the section lying between Asheville and 
Rockwell. 

President Morecamp was in his private office in 
the railroad building when Jud Halpine called. Brief 
as was the time that had elapsed since the arrival of 
the express, the president had received an account . 
of the outrage up the road from Conductor Dwyer- 
well ; had dictated a proclamation offering a large 
reward for the detection of the criminals ; and had 
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telegraphed instructions to every station along the 
road, calling for the utmost vigilance in apprehend- 
ing the miscreants. 

"Just the man I wished to see," remarked the 
president, as he shook the hand of the engineer, 
who evidently was a favorite of his. " I was on 
the point of sending for you, but you have saved 
me the trouble." 

" I s'pose you want to hear about that affair t'other 
side of the White Mud switches, Mr. Morecamp?" 

" Yes ; Mr. Dwyerwell has been here and given me 
his version ; and two of my friends, who were passen- 
gers, have done the same. Now if you will be good 
enough to tell me your story I will be obliged." 

No man ever had a more attentive listener than 
the engineer, who, in his quaint language, made a 
more graphic narrative than he suspected. The presi- 
dent was quick to perceive that Jud Halpine held 
Dick Farrallon in high regard, and made him the 
hero in the affair that he deserved to be. 

" Thanks," remarked the official, when the engineer 
}iad finished ; " you tell a story excellently. It agrees 
in the main with what I have already heard. Mr. 
Dwyerwell, however, seemed to think there was some 
grounds for suspecting this young man Farrallon." 

"Al Dwyerwell is a fool!" was the comment of 
Halpine ; " I was hoping that Dick Farrallon would 
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"He has been living there, but all his relatives 
are dead, and he has started to seek his fortune in 
New York ; but I persuaded him to stay over till I 
could have a talk with you, though I didn't let him 
know that that was the reason." 

" If he has lived in Ridmouth all his life, Mr. Pay- 
son, the minister, will be able to tell me something 
about him." 

" I reckon he will, for it was in his Sunday-school 
that Dick had* a class." 

"Mr. Payson and I were classmates at Yale, and 
he is now paying me a visit; so that I will have a 
talk with him to-night, or in the morning. If he 
confirms all that you have said, as I am hopeful he 
will, why, I will see what I can do. The kind of 
young men you describe are too valuable for us to 
allow them to drift away from us." 

"Thank you, sir; I know you'll do what's right," 
remarked the pleased engineer, who was too discreet 
to prolong his call. 

" Be kind enough to ask Mr. Farrallon to call here 
to-morrow at eleven o'clock." 

" He'll be here if I have to fetch him by the nape 
of his neck," observed Jud, as he left the big brick 
building and walked toward his boarding-place in a 
happy frame of mind, forgetting in his buoyant spirit 
the annoying friction between him and the conductor, 
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Dwyerwell, and which probably led that official to 
make complaint at headquarters against him. 

But Jud Halpine would not have felt any uneasi- 
ness had he known that such a complaint had al- 
ready been made. He Avas a railway engineer of 
rare skill, of many years' experience, a man who 
never drank liquor; and, although involved in several 
accidents, two of a serious nature, he possessed that 
cool-headedness and presence of mind which invari- 
ably led him to do the best thing possible at the 
right instant. 

A railway engineer possessing these excellences 
comes about as near perfection in his calling as any 
one can come in this mortal world, and has nothing 
to fear from gossip or the plotting of enemies. His 
superiors are sure to appreciate him at his true 
worth, and there is only one human being that can 
work him injury, which human being is himself. 
So, if Jud Halpine had known that conductor 
Dwyerwell had "reported" him, he wouldn't have 
taken the trouble to refer to the matter. 

A few minutes before eleven on the following 
day, Dick Farrallon, looking calm, but with his 
heart throbbing unusually fast, passed through the 
massive doors of the handsome brick structure, con- 
taining the offices of the main and branch lines, 
and sat down in one of the chairs, to wait until 
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the hands of the big clock showed the exact hour, 
before sending in his name to the president. 

Dick noted everything. There were additional of- 
fices np-stairs and in the adjoining rooms, while 
behind the railing which passed around most of the 
room were desks and tables, where the clerks seemed 
as busy as bees. The walls were hung with numer- 
ous display posters, mostly in frames, and some 
showing a considerable degree of artistic excellence, 
intended as advertisements of roads in which the 
R. & W. was interested. 

As Dick's eyes wandered around the spacious 
apartment, they were suddenly arrested by a large, 
plain poster, tacked up in the most conspicuous 
place. Instantly his attention became riveted. Thus 
it ran: — 

S1,000 REWARD. — A reward of $1,000 wiU be paid for the 
arrest of the parties who, on the evening of Oct. 17 last, removed 
a rail from the track of the A. & R. railroad, at a point about 
eight miles to the eastward of Ridmouth Station. 

Nugent Morecamp, President, 

The cheeks of Dick Faiyallon tingled when he 
read this plain, straightforward reward, not in the 
usual form, for the " arrest and conviction " of the 
guilty parties, but for their simple arrest. Could 
hands be laid upon them, the railway company 
would attend to their conviction and punishment. 
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The youth reflected: "I did not see those men, 
so I cannot identify them if we should meet face to 
face; but I know their names. They were repeated 
several times while they talked together, and I can 
never forget them, ^ — Mugg Budd and Budge Yawell. 
Tliey sound appropriate for two such scamps; and, 
if I can find their owners, I will find the wretches 
who tried to wreck the train, and I shall earn one 
thousand dollars. One thousand doUai-s ! " he mut- 
tered under his breath; "if I had that I would feel 
rich enough to buy both railways " — 

" What can we do for you ? " 

The question was asked by a polite young clerk, 
sitting on a high stool, behind the desk nearest to 
the caller. He looked up, pen in hand, and awaited 
the reply of Dick, who, as he noticed, had been 
seated several minutes. Dick instantly rose, hat in 
hand, and stepped forward. 

"Mr. Morecamp asked me to call here at eleven 
o'clock." 

"What name, please?" 

"Richard Farrallon." 

The clerk had partly slipped from his perch, 
when he checked himself, and with a quizzical smile, 
asked, — 

"Are you the young gentleman who saved the 
express last night?" 
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Dick flushed to the roots of his hair; for the 
question was asked in so loud a tone that every one 
in the office heard it, and he knew that he was 
under the scrutiny of all. 

^' Well," he said confusedly, " I happened along in 
time to see, or rather to hear, them; that's all." 

"You're true blue, anyway, young man. One min- 
ute, please." 

He darted into an inner room, and instantly re- 
turned. 

"Walk right in," said the clerk pleasantly, draw- 
ing open the low gate for him. 

"Thank you," replied Dick, stepping through, hat 
in hand. 

The clerk indicated the door; and, as the caller 
entered the sumptuously furnished office of President 
Morecamp, that gentleman, corpulent, well-dressed, 
and smiling, met him half way with extended hand. 

" Mr. Farrallon, I cannot tell you how pleased I am 
to meet you. You did a brave and noble thing last 
night." 

" You -;^ you confuse me — really. I don't deserve 
all this," blundered Dick, who knew that his face was 
growing redder every moment, and was already of the 
color of a peony. 

" I must differ from you," remarked the president, 
pleased with the modesty of the youth, whom he waved 
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to a chair, and then closed the door communicating 
with the outer offices. "But I presume you have 
heard so much about it that you prefer to drop the 
subject, and I will do so for the present. I will only 
say that you are entitled to a great deal more than I 
can do for you ; but I hope to convince you that our 
company is not ungrateful." 

Dick wondered what the remark meant; for Jud 
Halpine, with his usual perversity, had refused to give 
him a hint of what was in the wind. He was quickly 
enlightened. 

"Mr. Farrallon, how would you like to enter the 
service of our company?" 

"Why — why, nothing would please me better. I 
scarcely dared hope for such good fortune." 

"I don't know why not. Judson Halpine, the best 
engineer in the employ of either of the roads, came 
to me last night, and made a special request that I 
would do so. While I was disposed to oblige him, 
you will understand it was necessary that I should be 
careful. Mr. Payson, the pastor at Ridmouth, is now 
visiting my house; and when I found he was well 
acquainted with you, I asked his opinion of your 
worth. Well," added President Morecamp, with a 
broader smile than before, " it is hardly necessary to 
repeat what he said. 

" There is only one point remaining. Mr. Payson 
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tells me that the unfortunate loss of your parents when 
you were quite young compelled you to leave school 
at an early age, and make your home with a relative." 

"That is true. My uncle had been a teacher in 
his younger days, and had a good education ; so I 
continued my studies under him until a short time 
before his death." 

"I am glad to know that," commented the pleased 
president: "it is a very strong recommendation; but 
it is a rule with me never to take a youilg man into 
my employ without first putting him through a civil 
service examination. So move over to that table on 
the left, where you will find fluid ink, pens, and 
paper. I want to see what sort of a penman you are, 
how well you can spell, and how quick you are at 
figures." 

Dick Farrallon was secretly delighted. This was the 
kind of exercises in which he and his uncle had in- 
dulged on many a long winter night. His relative had 
drilled him repeatedly, and within the present year 
assured him that he was the best penman and speller, 
and the quickest at figures, of any pupil he had ever 
had. As the youth smilingly took his seat at the 
table and made ready for business, he was glad to 
note a copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
lying on a stand in the corner of the room. It 
jmight be necessaiy to appeal to that. 
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" Are you ready ? " asked President Morecamp 
briskly. 

" Yes, sir," replied Dick, dipping his pen in the ink. 

"Now, be careful! Please write the words as I 
call them off: accordion, dumfounded, harebrained, 
tonguey, numskull, sibyl, tranquillity." 

" Very well, indeed ! " commented the gentleman, 
taking the list in hand and scanning it. " Your hand- 
writing is like copper-plate." 

" How many words have I missed ? " 

" Only one." 

" Which is that, please ? " 

"The last, — 'tranquillity.' You have used two I's 
instead of one." 

"Do you accept Webster as authority?" quietly 
asked Dick. 

"Certainly; I consider him the best authority 
extant." 

" Then my spelling is correct." 

"Are you sure of that?" asked the puzzled presi- 
dent, stepping hastily to the stand, and opening the 
bulky volume. "Yes, by gracious! you are right; I 
believe I have looked at that word a full hundred 
times, and can never be certain of it, which goes to 
prove that if a man doesn't learn to spell before he 
is twenty years old, he never can learn. All right; 
your figure in penmanship and orthography is 100. 
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Now, if New York has 60 pfier cent, more population 
than Philadelphia, how much per cent, less has Phil- 
adelphia than New York ? " 

Dick put the point of his penholder in his mouth, 
looked up at the ceiling a moment, and replied, — 

" Thirty-three and a third." 

^^On cloth which cost a merchant $5 a yard, how 
much must he ask, so that he can fall 25 per cent, and 
still gain 20 per cent.? '' 

It was odd that this was the exact question which 
Uncle Josiah Farrallon asked his nephew two years 
before, and made him explain it. Dick answered 
promptly, — 

"Eight dollars." 

"Prove that this is correct." 

"If the merchant paid $5 a yard for his cloth, and 
insists upon selling it at a gain of 20 per cent., he 
must receive $6; but he has asked such a price that 
after falling 25 per cent., or one-fourth, the remainder 
is $6. It follows, therefore, that $6 is three-fourths 
of the price per yard which he must ask for the 
cloth." 

" If a train of cars runs a mile in 50 seconds, what 
is the rate per hour?" 

"Seventy-two miles." 

"Correct; your standard in mental arithmetic is 
100. Now, as to United States history. How many 
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stripes were on every American flag displayed during 
the War of 1812?" 

"Fifteen; the change back to thirteen stripes was 
made in 1818." 

"Well and truly said. Has there ever been a va- 
cancy in the vice-presidency of the United States 
except through death?" 

" Only one, which was when John C. Calhoun 
resigned, during Jackson's administration, to become 
United States senator from South Carolina." 

"There was only one battle fought during the Rev- 
olution at which every one of the thirteen colonies 
was represented. Can you name the battle ? " 

"No, sir; I never heard of it." 

"It was the battle of Monmouth Court-House, 
New Jersey, June 28, 1778. One more question. 
Define the word 'lurid.'" 

Dick was silent for a full minute, and then an- 
swered deliberately, — 

"Bright red; I would say a glaring, crimson glow, 
with an element of terror." 

President Morecamp broke into hearty laughter. 

"I've got you now; but I don't blame you, for I 
never heard a man, woman, or child give the right 
definition to that word, and I have asked scores of 
them. I would like some one to explain the universal 
mistake regarding the meaning of * lurid.' To satisfy 
yourself, consult the dictionary." 
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The wondering youth did as requested; and when 
he found the word "lurid" he was amazed indeed. 
And so will you be, my good reader, if you will take 
the trouble to learn its real significance. 

"That will do," said President Morecamp kindly. 
"I must say that you have given me a most pleas- 
ant surprise. To-day is Thureday. If you will 
come back here on Monday morning at eight o'clock, 
I will set you to work at a salary which, although 
moderate at first, will be increased as you prove 
deserving, and which, I trust, will be satisfactory." 

The happy Dick found voice to express his thanks, 
and, wondering whether it was all a dream or real- 
ity, left the office ; but, as he passed out, returning 
the pleasant greeting of the clerk who had been so 
courteous to him, his eyes fell upon the staring 
poster, " One thousand dollars reward," and the 
strange question thrilled him, — 

"Is there any possible way for me to earn that 
fortune?" 
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CHAPTER VL 

SEVERAL ARRESTS. 

Dick Farrallon had every reason to be grateful 
for the good fortune that had befallen him; but 
with the emotion of thankfulness was mingled a 
momentary tinge of regret. He had left the home 
of his childhood with the intention of carving out 
his fortune for himself in the greatest city of our 
country. With the self-confidence and creditable 
ambition of youth, he believed that failure could 
not attend the effort, and the highest measure of 
success would in time be attained. 

But Dick was a believer in an over-ruling Prov- 
idence, and the regret quickly passed, to be fol- 
lowed by a more profound gratitude than came to 
him at first. That man, be he old or young, is wise 
who comprehends the great truth that the path of 
duty begins at his feet. It is never necessary to go 
on a long search for the means of benefiting human- 
ity; for it is always at hand, and a simple opening 
of the eyes will show it to us. 

Why should Dick not succeed in the office of 
President Morecajnp? or indeed anywhere tbat he 
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might begin the serious work of life? With his 
admirable character, his right principles, that were 
imbedded in his very being, his bounding health and 
fine mental training, failure on his part would have 
been a reversal of all experience, and of the teach- 
ings of Holy Writ itself. 

Dick left all his earthly belongings, excepting what 
he wore, at the lodging-house where he spent the 
night. He had formed a good impression of the 
place, which was kept by a widow; and he now en- 
gaged permanent quarters, his room adjoining that 
of Jud Halpine, who had notified the lady that he 
would bring his family to Rockwell during the 
following week. 

After dinner Dick sauntered through the pleasant 
little town to the outskirts, where he meant to spend 
an hour or two in strolling about and in thought. 
He had several days at his disposal, and the great 
question which he was turning over in his mind Avas 
the possibility of earning the one thousand dollars 
offered for the arrest of the two men who attempted 
to wreck the railway train. 

He recalled that while he had never to his knowl- 
edge seen their faces, he knew their names. Their 
conversation showed that they had been put off the 
train the previous week — one by Conductor Dwyer- 
well, and the other by Jud Halpine. These two 
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would recognize them, though the engineer was the 
only one who knew that the tramps were the crimi- 
nals ; and, with no purpose in view, Dick had not 
mentioned their names to any one. 

Two tremendous difficulties confronted him; the 
first was to find the men, and second to identify 
them after finding them. He might meet both on the 
street, without suspecting their identity, and it would 
be unsafe to go around arresting innocent persons. 

" I wish I knew where they went," he reflected ; 
"but there is no one to tell me. They may have 
sneaked under the train while it was halted last 
night, and come to this town, or tramped on to 
Yelltown and Asheville. If they decided to come 
this way, and walked, they could have reached Rock- 
well by this time. When they find that so big a 
reward has been offered for their capture, they will 
be likely to separate, and remain strangers to each 
other until the danger blows over." 

It seemed to Dick that his right course was to 
go up the road to the point where the train had 
stopped, and begin a systematic search for the tramps ; 
but that could be done only by walking, and he 
preferred to remain in Rockwell. 

On the outskirts of the town he saw a frowzy, 
ragged tramp slouch out of the yard of a private 
residence, taking enormous mouthfuls from a loaf 
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of bread whicli he was carrying in his hands. He 
became an object of interest on the instant. The 
fellow did not look up until directly opposite 
Dick, when, finding that the youth was watching 
him closely, he made an awkward half-military salute, 
and said without checking his walk, — 

"Afternoon, boss." 

" How do you do ? " returned Dick, assuming a 
sympathetic manner; "you seem to be in hard luck." 

" You're speaking the tinith, boss ; I'm the most 
misfortunate gentleman that ever lived." 

"Where is your home?" inquired Dick, jingling 
some coins in his pocket for the benefit of the fel- 
low. 

" Home ! " he repeated with a sniffle ; " it harrows 
my soul to hear the word. I had a lovely home, 
but I have none now ; that is, I fear I haven't." 

"Where was your home?" 

" At Asheville ; have you ever lived there, boss ? " 

" No ; I hardly know anything about the place. 
How is it that you are in Rockwell? " 

"Looking for work, to keep my wife and little 
one from starving. It broke my heart to leave 'em, 
for both of 'em was sickj and the dearest joy of my 
life would be to go back and nuss 'em." 

The fellow stopped munching the bread long 
enough to contort his face into a grimace, while he 
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sniffled, and drew his coat-sleeve along the base of 
his nose. 

"It's a long walk to Asheville," remarked Dick 
sympathetically. 

"Yes; but I wouldn't mind it if my shoes hadn't 
give out." 

The youth now asked two questions as quickly 
'' as possible. 

" When did you reach Rockwell ? " 

" Last night — I mean the night before." 

"You did not come alone?" 

"No; I had a pard — that is, I started with one, 
but he turned back at Yelltown ; fact was, he was 
sickly-like, and couldn't stand it." 

Dick Farrallon was thrilled by the conviction that 
this man was either Mugg Budd or Budge Yawell. 
At the moment when he saw no possibility of suc- 
cess, ha had by an amazing piece of good fortune 
found the prize. 

What reason had he for such belief? 

Several. 

In the first place, the fiction about the sick wife 
and baby at Asheville was precisely what he had 
told Conductor Dwyerwell when pleading for a ride 
on his train. Dick believed that this suggestive 
fact was more than a coincidence. 

His confused answers pointed to his arrival in 
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Rockwell the preceding evening, and, consequently, 
he must have ridden unobserved on the train. He 
had parted company with liis partner somewhere. 
It was no time now to push inquiries about the 
missing one; he who was present required exclusive 
attention. 

"Then,*' continued Dick, repressing all evidence 
of excitement, " if you had enough money you would 
return to Asheville as soon as you could?" 

"Indeed, that's what I would do, boss; and say, 
^God bless the chap as give me the lift.' How are 
you fixed, boss?" 

"There is no train up the road until to-morrow 
morning." 

"The fare ain't much, and you can spare it, boss, 
without feeling it." 

"Suppose I buy you a ticket?" 

This was a disappointment; but the tramp gushed 
with gratitude, even though it didn't insure him the 
command of any personal funds — the alHmpoi-tant 
matter with him. 

"Of course, since you cannot go before to-morrow 
morning, you will need something for your food and 
lodging, and it would be poor charity to send you to 
your wife and little one empty-handed, when they 
are in such sore need." 

"You are a noble young man, boss, and God will 
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bless you. Ah, if all folks war half as good as you, 
thar wouldn't be any of this trouble atween capital 
and labor." 

"Don't set me down as a capitalist," replied Dick 
with a laugh ; " but let us walk to the station and see 
what funds I can spare after buying a ticket." 

The tramp was so pleased with his good fortune, 
that he flung away the remainder of the loaf and 
struck a gait double that to which he was accustomed. 
He kept mumbling his gratitude, and discounted the 
.happiness that would come to his home when he 
should re-enter it, carrying in his hand the substan- 
tial bounty of his unknown friend. 

It was quite a walk to the railway station, near the 
building where Dick had had his interview with Presi- 
dent Morecamp some hours before ; and at the moment 
of stepping inside, the two met the very individual 
for whom Dick was looking, — a policeman in uni- 
form. 

The youth touched his elbow, and quickly drew him 
aside. 

"My name is Richard Farrallon, and I am in the 
employ of President Morecamp. I have good reason 
to believe that that tramp standing there is one of 
the men who loosened a rail on the track this side of 
Ridmouth last evening. Will you arrest him until 
the matter can be investigated?" 
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"You have good ground for suspecting him?" in- 
quired the officer. 

"The best; the truth can be learned within the 
next few hours." 

"Come with me," said the policeman, drawing his 
club from his sheath, and taking a step toward the 
tramp. But the fellow was -alert. His beady eyes 
glittered when he saw the young man speak to the 
policeman, and he began edging toward the doorway. 
The instant the officer addressed him and approached, 
he made a break, and would have escaped had he not 
collided with a man who entered the door at the 
moment the fellow attempted to dart out of it. Before 
he could recover, the bluecoat had him by the collar. 

The rascal fought like a tiger, breathing impreca- 
tions ; but the officer was athletic, and a resounding 
whack of his club brought the fellow to the floor. 
Dazed and unresisting, he was helped to his feet, and 
the officer half led and half dragged him to the station, 
near at hand, Dick Farrallon bearing him company, 
and followed by an increasing crowd of men and 
boys. 

"What's the charge?" asked the justice before 
whom he was held. 

" A suspicious character," replied the officer ; " there 
is good reason to suspect him of a serious crime. This 
young gentleman makes the charge and will explain 
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matters to your honor. He is in the employ of Presi- 
dent Morecamp and wishes the prisoner to be held 
until the matter can be investigated." 

"Very well; he is committed." 
. The explanation of the policeman must have given 
the prisoner an inkling of the truth, for he raged again 
so fiercely that it required the aid of a second officer 
to lodge him in a cell. Even then he continued his 
outcries, threatening all manner of vengeance upon 
Dick Farrallon, who had so basely betrayed him. 

Feeling that he could go no further without com- 
petent counsel, Dick now made his way to the railway 
building and sent in a request to see President More- 
camp upon important business. The gentleman was 
engaged and kept him waiting half an hour. 

"Well, young man, what can I do for you?" he 
asked in his cheery way, as his new employe entered 
his office. 

Dick explained what he had done, the president 
listening with keen interest. Then he tapped his 
bell. 

" Request Mr. Ronan to come here," he said to the 
young man who answered the summons. " Mr. Ronan 
is our counsel," he explained; "and he is now in the 
building. I was engaged with him when you called. 
When he comes, I wish you to repeat your story." 
. The counsel of the company speedily appeared, and 
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the door was closed upon the three. Then Dick Far- 
rallon gave the particulars of his adventure the night 
before, and of his experience with the tramp whom he 
had caused to be locked up in the police-station. 

" It looks as if we had one of them," remarked Pres- 
ident Morecamp. 

" I am not so sure of that," replied the cooler-headed 
lawyer, who now proceeded to question Dick with a 
minuteness that put his memoiy to a severe test. He 
made him repeat, so far -as he could, every word that 
he had overheard between the criminals; and then the 
youth had to tell all that passed between him and the 
prisoner. 

" It's going to be mighty hard to prove, and if that 
fellow is able to engage a sharp lawyer, he'll knock us 
higher than Gilderoy's kite," commented Mr. Ronan. 

" But note the suspicious circumstances," said Presi- 
dent Morecamp ; '* he repeats the same story to Mr. 
Farmllon that he did to Mr. Dwyerwell, and by liis 
confused answers virtually admits that he was near 
where the rail was removed last night." 

" I have noted all that," remarked the lawyer. 

" But if Mr. Dwyerwell or Halpine is able to iden- 
tify him," modestly suggested Dick, " will not that be 
conclusive proof? " 

" It will be conclusive proof that he was put off the 
train last week, and nothing more. It will not neces- 
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sarily connect him with the crime of last evening. It 
was too dark for you to recognize the men, and though 
they addressed each other by the names you have men- 
tioned, it is more than likely that they were aliases, 
which this fellow will be a greater fool than I believe 
him to be if he does not deny. No, gentlemen, it will 
take something more than his identification by the con- 
ductor or engineer to convict the prisoner. If a jury 
could be found to pronounce him guilty, no judge 
would permit it. We must have something more than 
we seem likely to get." 

"And what is that?" asked the disappointed presi- 
dent, while the hopes of Dick Farrallon sank to zero. 

" If we can prove that this man was seen in the 
neighborhood of the attempted crime at any time yes- 
terday it will be a strong point, though not a convin- 
cing one against him. They must have had implements 
or tools to remove the rail, which, doubtless, they stole. 
Convict them, or rather him, of that (for the second 
criminal hasn't appeared), and a big step will have 
been taken toward bringing the guilt home to him." 

"Suppose," ventured Dick, "that this man admits 
that he has used the name either of Mugg Budd or 
Budge Yawell?" 

" It will be helpful, but not conclusive." 

Just then there was a tap on the office door, and one 
of the clerks entered with a telegram, which he handed 
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to President Morecamp. The latter glanced at it, 
smiled and passed it to Mr. Ronan, who did the same 
as he handed it to Dick Farrallon. It was from the 
agent at Ridmouth, and read as follows : — 

<<Haye just arrested the two men who removed the rail last 
night. They have confessed it." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A TURN IN fortune's WHEEL. 

Dick Farrallon was too overcome with mortifica- 
tion to speak. After securing the arrest of the tramp 
whom he was sure had helped to remove the rail the 
night before, here came a telegram from the agent at 
Ridmouth, stating that two persons were in custody 
at that point who admitted their guilt. 

" I am Sony," remarked President Morecamp, " for I 
was hopeful that you had earned at least one-half the 
reward." 

"What do you think of it?" asked the lawyer, turn- 
ing to Dick. 

" That I will never make a detective," replied the 
youth, forcing a smile in which there was precious 
little mirth. 

Mr. Ronan took the dispatch in hand, and surveyed 
it for a minute or two, as if studying the handwriting. 
Then, with a peculiar expression of countenance, he 
exclaimed, — 

'' What fools some persons are I " 

" To whom now do you refer ? " asked President 
Morecamp. 
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hour and it would never do to inflict a penalty 
therefor." 

"And what of the fellow in jail here?" 

" I haven't a particle of doubt of his guilt, but 
I have already explained that the difficulty is to 
fasten it upon him. We'll told him any way, in 
spite of all the habeas cor puses in the State, until 
every possible means has been exhausted. I assure 
you I shall not remain idle." 

The prophecy of Counselor Ronan proved correct. 
The two men that had been so swift to confess 
were brought to Rockwell on the evening train. 
At the preliminary examination they made a great 
ado about misunderstanding the charge. One pre- 
tended to be hard of hearing, while the other spoke 
English so brokenly that it was difficult to know 
what he said. In the end the two proved a com- 
plete alibi, and, being discharged, grinningly took 
the next train to New York. 

It is as well perhaps in this place to anticipate 
certain events. When the eastern express reached 
Rockwell that evening. Conductor Dwyerwell and 
Engineer Halpine were taken into the presence of 
the prisoner. The engineer, after scrutinizing him 
closely, declared that he was not the man whom he 
had put off his engine ; but the conductor identified 
him at the fii-st glance as the tramp who attempted 
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bar from his barn, and gone in the direction of 
the river. He pursued them, full of anger at their 
ingratitude; but they had secured a good start, and 
when he reached the edge of the stream they had 
taken his small boat and crossed to the other side. 
It was growing dark, and the only way by which 
he could follow them was to go down the river 
and use the nearest bridge. He was compelled to 
swallow his anger for the time and return home. 

On the following day, however, he made the jour- 
ney and recovered not only his boat but the stolen 
implement. It lay near the break, which had been 
so neatly mended by Jud Halpine that the farmer 
noticed nothing amiss. A few hours later the track 
was put in a state of complete repair by employes; 
and more than a week passed before the particulars 
of the incident reached the farmer's ears, and then 
it required several days' meditation for him to dis- 
cern the connection between it and the visit of the 
tramps. 

He recognized the prisoner as one of his callers 
the moment he had a fair look at him. This evi- 
dence furnished the missing link that was needed; 
and Budge Yawell, after a fair trial, was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for ten years, and Dick Farrallon 
was paid the five hundred dollars reward which he 
had earned. 
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The "fly in the ointment'* was the failure to 
secure the other equally guilty criminal. Skillful 
detectives were employed and the utmost pains taken 
to run him down. It was intimated to the prisoner 
that his own sentence would he mitigated if he would 
aid in bringing about the anest of his partner; but 
Budge Yawell, though admitting his guilt after his 
conviction, resolutely refused to "squeal," and could 
not be induced to give a hint that would aid the offi- 
cers. But lie ventured the warning remark that the 
railroad company was likely to hear from Mugg Budd 
in a most unpleasant way, and when they were least 
expecting it, in revenge for their "jugging" his un- 
fortunate friend. And so the days grew into weeks, 
and the weeks into months, without anything being 
learned of the missing scoundrel, and the incident 
became well nigh forgotten. 

Meanwhile, Dick Farrallon was api^lying himself 
with conscientious industry to liis new duties and 
fully justified the high expectations of President More- 
camp, who was certain that he hiid secured a prize in 
the young man. 

" ily dear nephew," Uncle Josiah often said in the 
days that were gone, " you hear of a good many max- 
ims and mottoes, but I have little partiality for them. 
There is one rule, however, that I commend to you. 
It is to the effect that whatever is worth doing at all 
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is worth doing well. Never be guilty of indifferent 
or slouchy work. If you have some wood to saw and 
split, do it neatly ; if you bring in an armful, pile up 
the pieces regularly, and then they won't slip from 
your grasp, and compel you to do your work over 
again and perhaps stumble ; measure turnips or onions 
correctly and no one will suspect you of cheat- 
ing; speak grammatically and persons cannot mistake 
your meaning; never slight a task, no matter how 
trifling, and it will not only save you work, but 
please your employer and bring you greater satisfac- 
tion. If a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing the 
best you know how." 

This wise instruction, which had not been thrown 
away on Dick, may serve as the key to his character 
and career. Had he ever entertained any doubts of 
the wisdom of his uncle's words, they were removed 
by a remark of the president made at the close of 
Dick's first week's service. 

" Mr. Farrallon, that which most pleases me in your 
work is its thoroughness. I observe that you not 
only express yourself grammatically and well, but you 
take time to punctuate properly. I have, hurried you 
now and then in your correspondence, but your work 
shows no evidence of it; and that is as it should be." 

Dick's situation was really that of private secretary 
to President Morecamp — a fact which proved the po- 
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"Look out for him," said Jud Halpine "lie*s as 
bad as a rattlesnake and he'll try some sneaking game 
on you." 

"I don't believe he can do any harm; but what do 
you imagine is the cause of his dislike of me ? " 

" You remember that he said you was in with them 
tramps ? " 

" I am not likely to forget that." 

" Well, he's mad 'cause he was mistaken, and that's 
all; look out for him, I say." 

In the second week after Dick's entrance into the 
service of the A. & R. Railway the additional passen- 
ger train was put on the road. It left Asheville at 
eight o'clock each morning, and returned from Rock- 
well at seven in the evening, so that the road was 
provided with an up and down train twice a day. 

The experiment was fully justified. Travel and 
business were more than doubled, and President More- 
camp remarked that the great mistake was in deferring 
the additional service so long. Next, a couple of 
stations were added ; and the railway company, having 
purchased a large tract of land between Yelltown and 
Ridmouth, offered tempting terms to settles, with 
the result that a boom took place in the development 
of that section which promised a fine future for the 
railway, and reflected credit upon the sagacity of Presi- 
dent Morecamp and his associates. 
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Dick Farrallon saw the fine fatore opening before 
him. The railway interests hare become among the 
foremost in our country and there is no quicker road 
to success for the competent and industrious tlian 
through them. He believed tliat if life and health 
were spared to him, his reward was certain. 

" But I am not wholly satisfied." 

This remark was made by Dick at the home of 
Jud Halpine, where he spent many of his evenings. 
It was during the spring following the incident with 
which the story opened, and the youth, now close upon 
his nineteenth year, had long since become thoroughly 
familiar with his duties. 

" Don't the boss treat you well ? " asked the 
engineer. 

" There could be no more considerate employer than 
Mr. Morecamp. I have no complaints to make of 
any one ; but I have a longing to get out on the road, 
where I can have elbow-room. I often think I would 
like to be a brakeman, or fireman, or engineer, or, 
best of all, a conductor." 

*'Why don't you ask the president to give you a 
chance ? " 

''I hesitate to do that; I am afraid he will think 
me ungrateful. I suppose that nearly every employe 
of the road would jump at the chance to succeed me, 
and no one dreams that I am dissatisfied." 
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Jud Halpiiie had his feet crossed on the chair in 
front of him and was smoking his brier-wood pipe. 
He puffed slowly and thoughtfully for a minute or 
two, until a bright idea struck him. Removing the 
pipe from between his lips, he laid his forefinger on 
the shoulder of his young friend. 

"I've got it; I'll fix it for you." 

"You fix it? How?" 

" I mean to say that I'll show you how you can do 
it yourself." 

"I'll be glad to learn, I assure you." 

" The trouble with you, Dick, is that you're doing 
your work too well. You've made the president think 
he can't get along without you. Now, that's dead 
wrong, and you must change it all. Begin to make 
blunders in your letters ; send some of 'em to the 
wrong pereons; go to the office late; now and then, 
don't go at all, till you disgust the boss." 

"And what next?" 

"He'll hire a new secretary and make a conductor 
of you." 

Dick Farrallon threw back his head, and made the 
room ring with his laughter, while the engineer stared 
at him in amazement. 

"That's an original and unique scheme, Jud, but 
it won't work." 

" What's the reason it won't ? " 
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'^If I should become such a slovenly servant as 
that, Mr. Morecamp, instead of making a conductor 
of me, would give me my walking-papera as he ought 
to do," 

"I don't know about that; for I don't care what 
soi*t of a slouch you became, you would be a blamed 
sight better than Dwyerwell, who has got so ugly 
that him and me will soon have a fight, in which one 
of us will get knocked into the middle of next week, 
and that fellow's name won't be Jud Halpine by a 
large majority. But there's another way of fixing 
things." 

"What's that?" 

"Ask the boss — by George! Dwyerwell takes a 
week's vacation Monday to go up in the . mountains. 
It's early in the season, but I think he wants a chance 
for some fun with a fast crowd. Speak to the boss." 

"I'll think about it." 

Dick Farrallon made the request the following morn- 
ing. He did not understand the peculiar look which 
President Morecamp gave him, nor his brief silence 
before responding, though the time came when the 
startling meaning of both was made clear. 

" Do you think you understand all the duties ? " , 

" I trust so. I have gained considerable knowledge 
since entering your ofiice, and I don't think I'll make 
any irretrievable blunder." 
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"Upon what principle do you think a conductor 
ought to run a railway train?" 

"I should say the same as if he owned it. I under- 
stand that the law forbids you to put off a passenger 
between stations for refusal to pay his fare, but I can 
conceive of cases where I would carry a passenger to 
the end of the road if he had not a cent of money." 

« Illustrate." 

"A poor woman or man whose face and appearance 
bespoke his honesty, or a gentleman who had lost his 
ticket and had no money." 

"How would you judge whether he told you the 
truth?" 

" By the impression he made on me. There's where 
a_ conductor's knowledge of human nature must be 
his reliance." 

"Well," said the president, with a smile, "when 
you first spoke, I was on the point of asking you to 
take Mr. Dwyerwell's place next week." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CROOKED WORK. 

When Conductor Dwyerwell called upon the pres- 
ident to learn the result of his application for a leave 
of absence and ascertained that it had been granted, 
he was profuse in his thanks. 

"I will be glad if you will let Mr. Austin take 
my place for the week," ventured the conductor, giving 
the name of his first brakeman. 

"Are you &ure that he is competent?" 

"I would not recommend him if I had a doubt of 
his ability. He is well educated and ambitious, and 
has frequently helped me out when the train was 
crowded. Jim will accept it as a great compliment, 
and will give you satisfaction; that I'll guarantee." 

"Thanks for the information," said the president, 
who took care to make no promise to Dwyerwell. 
The latter having been granted his furlough, hastened 
to tell Jim Austin that the matter was settled, and 
he need give himself no uneasiness. In order to 
gain time, Dwyerwell arranged it so that when he 
reached Rockwell that Saturday evening, he boarded 
the through train to New York shortly after, fully 
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decided upon having a "high old time" throughout 
the brief vacation that was at his disposal. 

Before this took place President Morecamp and 
Superintendent Watson had a long talk with Dick 
Farrallon in the office of the president, the object 
being to familiarize the young man with his duties, 
and to advise him what to do in all emergencies 
that it was believed were likely to arise. 

Dick had made himself familiar with the rates 
between the stations and knew how to punch the 
somewhat complicated tickets which he gave out to 
passengers who paid their fare to him. He knew 
how to keep tally or account of his work and was 
confident he would quickly master all the details of 
his duties. 

Fifteen minutes before train-time Dick sauntered 
out upon the platform at Rockwell, dressed in a blue 
uniform, with his small leathern bag suspended by a 
strap over his shoulder, and the gilt word "conduc- 
tor" showing in the front of his cap. He moved 
about like a veteran, assisting the passengers on 
board, and looking after the numerous small details 
that claimed attention. 

" Thunder ! What are you doing here ? " 

Jim Austin the front brakeman approached, his 
face aflame. 

"If you'll watch me for a few minutes, you'll see 
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what I'm doing," replied Dick, turning to assist a 
lady and her little girl on the train. 

"I thought I was to have charge of the train 
while Al's away," remarked the brakeman, as -Dick 
stepped back near liim. 

"What made you think so?" 

"Why, the old man promised Al that I was to 
take his place." 

"He promised nothing of the kind. I was pres- 
ent when Mr. Dwyerwell asked that you might act 
for him ; but the president made no pledge at all. 
If you have any objections to my acting, you have 
time to run over to Mr. Morecamp's office and show 
him the mistake he has made." 

" This is a great go ! " muttered Austin, adding 
an imprecation under his breath, as he turned away 
to attend to his own duties. 

Dick Farrallon walked forward to the engine to 
compare his watch with that of the grinning Jud 
Halpine, who was as proud of him as if he were his 
own son. 

"Dick, I want to tell you something," he remarked, 
after finding that their watches agreed to a second. 

"I'm listening." 

"There ain't a fellow on the platform, or in the 
train, or in Rockwell, or along the road, that looks 
half as peart and purty as you do." 
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"All aboard I go ahead I" called the young con- 
ductor, with a wave of his hand to the engineer, pre- 
tending not to have heard his complimentary remark. 

The run westward was uneventful, and Dick Far- 
rallon managed it without trouble. A number of 
passengers boarded the train without tickets, and one 
or two complained because they were compelled to 
pay ten cents extra ; but since the slips given them 
insured the return of the excess, their dissatisfaction 
was not deep. The total number carried all or part 
of the way to Asheville was less than two hundred; 
and the distance between the stations gave the young 
conductor plenty of time in which to attend to his 
duties. 

As will be remembered, the eastern express left 
Asheville at seven in the evening, an hour which, in 
spring, necessitated the lighting of the lamp in front 
of Number 7, and of the others in the cars. The air 
was chilly and indicated the approach of a storm. 

Asheville was growing rapidly and Dick noted that 
there were considerable more passengers returning 
than he had taken out. At Blue Haven, one of the 
new stations recently erected, fully a dozen came 
aboard. 

"If this keeps up," he reflected, "I'll take back 
a good many more than I carried out." 

While there seemed no cause for the increase, it 
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was noticeable at all the stations. Such co-incidences 
are not so infrequent as would be supposed, and can- 
not be supposed to signify anything. 

" I haven't any ticket." 

This remark was made by a flashily dressed young 
man in the smoker when Dick paused at his side, 
as a sign that he was waiting for his fare. 

" How far do you wish to go ? " 

" To Rockwell, of course : where do you think ? " 

"The fare is ninety cents." 

" I haven't any money with me." 

"Then you had no business to get on the train. 
The next station is Ridmouth, which we are now 
approaching. You will get off there." 

" I don't think I will," was the impudent response, 
made purposely in a loud voice for the benefit of 
the passengers seated near. 

"I think you will," quietly remarked the young con- 
ductor, passing on to the next car. No friction took 
place there, but in the next, a gentleman, well-dressed 
and of a pleasing appearance, was nervously fidget- 
ing in his seat. Dick fancied that he had met him 
in Rockwell, but when he came nearer, saw he was 
mistaken; the man was a stranger. 

" I hope you will excuse me," he said, partly rising, 
so that no one else should overhear his words, "but 
I purchased a ticket at Yelltown and placed it in my 
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pocketbook. The train had hardly started when I 
found that my pocket had been picked, and I am 
without my ticket or a cent of money." 

"Where do you wish to go?" 

" To Rockwell, though I live beyond ; I have friends 
in Ridmouth, and can borrow funds, if you prefer that 
I should do so." 

"That would compel you to miss your train, and 
lie over until to-morrow; let me have your address, 
please, and you can call at the office in Rockwell 
and pay at your convenience." 

While the gentleman was fishing out a card from 
another pocket, he warmly thanked Dick for his kind- 
ness which he assured him should not be forgotten, 

"Possibly I am deceived, but I don't think so," 
mused Dick, who stepped out upon the platform a 
few minutes later at Ridmouth; "but there's an-* 
other person on the train that's a different sort of 
individual. I must look after him." 

Entering the smoker, he saw the young man in 
the act of lighting an expensive cigar, while he had 
sprawled along the seat so as to prevent any one 
sharing it with him. 

" You must pay your fare, sir, or leave the train." 

"I've decided not to do either — keep your hands 
off of me ! " 

But Dick had seized him by the arm with a grip 
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like an iron vise, and jerked him out of the seat so" 
suddenly that his hat fell off and rolled along the aisle. 
A passenger picked it up and handed it to Dick, who 
[ replaced it on the man's head. The conductor was 
authorized to order the brakeman to do this work; 
but, somehow or other, Dick preferred to handle this 
particular person himself. 

The infuriated passenger emitted a savage oath and 
struck a fierce blow at the youth, who parried it and 
hustled him out on the platform before he could 
make any further resistance. Instead of waiting as 
a tramp would have done, to re-enter the car, the 
discomfited person slunk through the crowd and hur- 
ried off. 

It was not long before Dick came to the conclu- 
sion that if his experience was a type of that which 
usually befell conductors their life was not a happy 
one. Ten minutes after leaving Ridmouth, a com- 
muter informed him that he had left his book at 
home. He was a crusty old fellow, who seemed 
to be seeking a quarrel, and Dick suspected that 
he wished to try him. 

"My orders are positive in all such cases," said 
the young man. 

"And what might your orders be?" 

"That you must pay full fare." 

" It's an infernal outrage ; a downright swindle " — 
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" I didn't make the rule, so why waste your breath 
on me ? " interrupted Dick, preserving command over 
his temper. " So long as I'm an employe of the com- 
pany, I must do as directed." 

"Why don't you resign?" thundered the old man. 

"Because I like my employei-s too well and can't 
afford to live without work." 

"I'll pay you my fare, and then you can give it back 
to me when I show you my book." 

"I cannot do that. I must charge you full fare 
and am forbidden to return a penny." 

" Well, if I must, I must ; but it's an infernal out- 
rage " — 

" Why not save all this trouble by handing me your 
book?" 

"Didn't I tell you I had forgotten it? Do you 
mean to say I am lying ? I'll report you at headquar- 
ters for insulting me." 

" Not at all, sir ; I only say you are mistaken. I 
see the edge of your commutation book in the left 
pocket of your vest." 

"Where? Well, I'll be hanged! " growled the old 
man, drawing forth the book, and flinging it at the 
conductor. "You had no business to be so fresh any- 
way." 

Dick calmly picked up the little blue-covered book 
from the floor, tore out the tiny slips, closed the book 
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interest until the matter of the forged passes was 
reached. 

**This is a serious business," he remarked as he 
turned them over and carefully examined them; "I 
am afi-aid it means more than appears on the surface. 
I wish you had taken steps to arrest the two men who 
have been using these." 

" I did ; I telegraphed ahead for an officer to be at 
the station when we reached Rockwell, but the men 
must have suspected something of the kind, for they 
dropped off the cars before we stopped and will take 
good care to keep out of the way." 

"Too bad, but it cannot be helped; you did your 
duty, and I must compliment you for it. Your first 
day was very trying and I have the feeling that 
before the week is over something still more serious 
will occur. Come in!" 

The clerk handed in a card with the announcement 
that the gentleman wished a word with the presi- 
dent if convenient. Mr. Morecamp passed outside, 
and after a brief absence returned smiling. 

"It was the gentleman who lost his pocketbook 
and ticket. After securing funds in Rockwell, he 
called at the office to pay his fare, and came out 
of his way to say some complimentary things to me 
about you. You certainly did not make a mistake 
in hU case." > 
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" I am glad to know that I felt quite safe in taking 
the chances." 

"After some more experience you will become al- 
most unerring in that respect. Well?" 

Again a knock was heard, and instead of a clerk, 
an elderly man entered. Dick recognized him as 
the crusty old fellow with whom he had had the 
flurry over his commutation-book. 

" Will you excuse us ? " said the president to his 
young friend. "I think this gentleman wishes to see 
me alone." 

Dick arose and glanced quizzically at the caller 
who frowned at him but did not speak until after 
the door was closed behind him. 

"He has called to report me," was the young 
man's conclusion, "but I don't think he will injure 
me in the esteem of Mr. Morecamp." 

But Dick Farrallon was mistaken regarding the 
business of the caller which bore no relation to him. 
It may be said that the young naan would have 
opened his eyes very wide had he known or sus- 
pected the identity of the elderly gentleman who 
was closeted with the president of the A. & R. Rail- 
way Company in a most important conference. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MAN WITH THE GREEN GOGGLES. 

Not every day was one of trial to Dick Farrallon. 
It seemed to him, as it see'ms to the teacher and 
preacher, that atmospheric conditions often produce 
an effect upon those sitting under their instructions. 
At times there is a subtle, mysterious malignancy 
in the air which rasps the nervous centera, and 
generates mischief, trouble, and strife; and then 
again, everything is bright and joyous, and matters 
move without friction. 

Several days passed and brought no noteworthy 
incident on the young conductor's run from Rock- 
well to Asheville and back. There was a good 
amount of travel, and every one provided himself 
with a ticket, and paid his fare without a murmur. 
Not a solitary tramp was discovered crouching be- 
tween the tender and baggage car, or on the trucks 
beneath, or on the roofs of the cars ; nor did any 
one lose his commutation book, and quarrel with 
the conductor on that account. 

It became clear to Dick, however, before the close 
of the week, that several things were going on 
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which he did not understand. The old gentleman 
who berated him and claimed to have lost his ticket- 
book when it was in his pocket seemed to have 
considerable business with President Morecamp, for 
Dick saw him several times entering or leaving the 
president's office. 

" It looks as if he had set out to secure my dis- 
charge, and had begun a regular siege against head- 
quarters," mused the young conductor, who viewed 
the man's actions with complacency, for the old 
fellow never acted as if he saw the one with whom 
he had sought to wrangle. 

Dick heard nothing more of the two persons with 
the annual passes. On the second day following 
this episode, another passenger offered a pass, which 
the young conductor was certain was a bogus one ; 
but before he could close his fingers about it, the 
individual hastily withdrew it with an apology, and 
paid his fare. 

A marked change was observed in the conduct 
of Jim Austin, the front brakeman. He was so 
obsequious to Dick, and so anxious to please him, 
that his manner at times became disturbing. He 
volunteered to help in taking up the tickets between 
the stations, when the travel was unusually heavy; 
but his aid was declined in every instance. Toward 
the end of the week he went to the other extreme, 
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and became morose, never speaking to Dick except 
to answer a question, and not always then. This 
was more acceptable to his superior, who rarely had 
anything to say to him. 

Before half the week was gone a mystery developed 
itself. A man, somewhat stoop-shouldered, appar- 
ently in middle life, and wearing a long linen duster 
and big green goggles, boarded the train at Rock- 
well and rode to Yelltown. The next day he got 
on at Vinton and left at Blue Haven, and after that 
rode part of the way each morning and evening. It 
was evident that he was using not only the other 
passenger trains, but the combination, in order to 
make himself familiar with the road. He carried 
a dilapidated carpet-bag, and appeared to spend his 
whole time in traveling back and forth over the 
A. & R. 

A railway conductor cultivates his power of obser- 
vation to a high point, and often attains an astonish- 
ing degree of skill in recognizing and remembering 
individuals. In entering a car containing fifty per- 
sons, some of these officials will detect a passenger 
who has boarded the train at the last station, and is oc- 
cupying a remote seat, and can tell at a glance to 
what point each one has paid his fare. 

Dick could not help becoming interested in the man 
with the green goggles. He invariably occupied a 
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rear seat in the smoker, and seemed to be interested 
in a newspaper. He handed up his ticket without a 
word, and never showed any wish to be spoken to by 
the young conductor, who had too mMch taste to ob- 
trude his attention upon him. 

The first time that Dick noticed the individual with 
the goggles the impression flashed over him that he 
had seen him before. There was something familiar 
in his countenance or general appearance, but strive 
as he might, the youth could not recall the time or 
circumstances under which they had met. 

" It must be one of those accidental resemblances," 
he concluded, and for the time dismissed the subject 
from his mind. 

When the man with the goggles was discovered 
in the smoker the following day, the suspicion of 
having seen him before became a certainty, and Dick 
was impatient with himself that his memory proved 
so unreliable. After completing his work for the time, 
and finding some leisure at command, he seated him- 
self near the person and stealthily studied him ; but 
he did not continue it long, for he quickly made the 
disquieting discovery that the man was aware of what 
he was doing, and was quietly watching him in turn. 
This act so disconcerted Dick that he did not repeat 
the attempt, but avoided so far as possible showing 
any interest in him. 
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But the conductor had no thought of giving up 
the problem. He became more resolved to solve the 
mystery, and hit upon a new method which proved 
effective. The stranger boarded the train at Rid- 
mouth on Friday evening with a ticket for Rockwell, 
the only remaining station to the eastward. 

At 8.30 the eastern express di-ew up at the station, 
and the passengers began disembarking. There was 
a large number and the confusion was considerable. 
Dick was accustomed to help look after those that 
needed it, after which he made his way to the desk 
set apart for him in the railway building, and com- 
pleted and handed in his report for the day. 

On this evening, however, taking advantage of the 
bustle, he slipped out of the station, crossed to the 
opposite side of the street, and stood in the shadow 
of a building, where he could watch the passengers 
as they passed under the glare of the electric lights 
and turned to the right or left, or boarded the wait- 
ing street-cars. 

Dick had not long to wait, when he observed the 
^^g® goggles as their owner slowly emerged upon the 
street, and stood a minute, as if undecided which 
course to take. He finally turned to the left, and, 
carpet-bag in hand, walked slowly up the incline, 
which led toward the outskirts of the town, and away 
from the thickly settled and business portion. 
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Dick followed, keeping on tlie otlier side of the 
street, and so far to the rear that he had little fear 
of being noticed. He saw the man glance around 
him, and then increase his pace. At this rate he 
would soon disappear in the gloom, unless Dick quick- 
ened his speed and lessened the distance between them. 

He was on the point of doing so, when the other 
turned a sharp corner, and vanished as suddenly as 
if the ground had swallowed him. The only thing 
left for Dick was to dash across the street and run 
quickly after him. Unless the other was really try- 
ing to avoid observation, this would bring the two 
close together. 

Fortunately, before the astonished youth could carry 
out his purpose, the man reappeared. He had faced 
directly about and was walking toward the station. 
There was no bright light in the immediate vicinity, 
but Dick recognized him by his height and general 
appearance, and by the carpet-bag he was carrying. 

"But he has removed his duster," said the aston- 
ished youth, "and that, with his turning back, has 
a curious look." 

Dick's own position was so wrapped in shadow that 
he was confident he was not observed by the indi- 
vidual whom he regarded with increasing suspicion. 
He decided to remain motionless until the other had 
passed so far that it would be safe to follow him. 
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Almost directly opposite was a street-lamp, beneath 
which the stranger had to walk. As he did so, the 
glare fell fairly upon his countenance, lighting it up 
as at noonday. 

"Well, I declare I" 

Dick Farrallon almost dropped to the ground in 
amazement. The man had removed not only his dus- 
ter, but his green goggles and a full grizzly beard, all 
of which had doubtless been shoved into the capacious 
carpet-bag during the brief spell he was hidden from 
sight around the corner. 

This was surprising enough in itself, but when the 
metamorphosis was completed, and the changed face 
reflected the glare of the street-lamp, Dick recognized 
the man as the crusty old fellow who, at the beginning 
o;f the week, had made such a rumpus over the pre- 
tended loss of his commutation book. 

He had called regularly upon President Morecamp, 
and was on his way to do so in his character of a 
commuter on the road, though he had made no use 
of the reduced fare when traveling with Conductor 
Farrallon. 

"I undei*stand it all," was the conclusion of the lat- 
ter ; " he is a detective employed by the road, and is 
investigating some crooked work. I don't see why he 
took the trouble to disguise himself, when he is as 
likely to attract attention in one character as another ; 
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but I suppose it was a whim of his own, or he may have 
had good reasons. 

" There is one comfort," added Dick, as he entered 
the building, just in time to see the old gentleman 
making his way to the private officie of President More- 
camp, '' the woi-st that he can report against me is that 
I have been stupid or careless. I know that none of 
the company's money has stuck to my fingers ; and, if 
I have erred, it has been because of ignorance." 

This was Friday evening, and Dick had only one 
more round trip to make, when his week's services as 
conductor would end, and he expected to resume his 
duties as private secretary of President Morecamp. 
He supposed that the man with the green goggles 
would favor him with his company again ; but at no 
point on the road, going or coming, did he present him- 
self. There was good cause for his absence, for he had 
left Rockwell over the main line. 

Dick Farrallon had a usual run to Asheville, from 
which point he started at seven in the evening on his 
return. Number 7 was behaving superbly, having re- 
cently left the shops ; and at nearly every station she 
arrived a minute or two ahead of time, so that Jud 
Halpine had to wait a brief while before resuming his 
run, since no train is ever permitted to leave a stop- 
ping-place a single second in advance of the minute 
marked on the time-table. 
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" When I first rode on the engine with you, I remem- 
ber that you had hard work to make time." 

" There were several reasons for that. We started 
late; Number 7 was cranky; and Al Dwyerwell was 
conductor. You may laugh; but I tell you it makes a 
big difference who's taking up tickets. Then since 
she's been in the shops she's better than she ever was 
before. How do you like the business, Dick ? " 

" It suits me to a dot. I hope that when the time 
comes to put on another train, — as they're likely to 
do before long, — I shall have a chance." 

" You may not have to wait till then." 

" I may not get it at all, but I can afford to wait. I 
am willing to do anything that Mr. Morecamp desires." 

"Has he said anything to you?" 

"Nothing special; he said a few words the other 
night that leads me to think he is satisfied with 
my work, but then," modestly added the young 
conductor, "a week is not long enough to give a 
beginner a fair trial." 

"Don't you worry ;* you're solid with him." 

Kit Jones had finished his work and climbed into 
the cab. The three minutes were up, and Dick Far- 
rallon was in the act of turning away, when Jud 
Halpine said in an excited undertone, — 

"Hold on a minute I Stand where you are, and 
don't look around!" 
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The wondering Dick obeyed and was discreet 
enough to make a commonplace remark, so as to 
cany on the little by-play. 

" Now turn your head ; do you see him ? " 

A man in a long ulster had approached the en- 
gine, bestowed one glance upon it and the occu- 
pants, and then wheeled and was now sauntering 
away. He wore a brown derby, his hands were 
shoved into his coat-pockets, and he was smoking a 
cigar, the puffs of which floated firat over one 
shoulder and then over the other. 

"I see his back," said Dick; "that's all." 

" Well, I saw his face ; he's the identical tramp 
that I kicked off the engine last fall, and his name 
is Mugg Budd." 

" Impossible I " exclaimed Dick Farrallon. 

" I tell you I never make a blunder in a man's 
face. He has nothing but a mustache and goatee, 
but there is no mistake about it; he's the same 
chap." 

"Surely you are in error, Jud." 

"I tell you I'm not. He has an odd cast of one 
eye, and a scar on the bridge of his nose, which 
makes a dead sure thing of it." 

"Well, if you're so confident, run into the office 
and telegraph for an officer to be at the station in 
RockweU." 
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"Why not you?" 

"I haven't seen him; I can't identify him." 

Jud Halpine stepped out upon the platform, 
walked hastily to the telegraph oflBce, sent the 
dispatch and then returned to his engine, which 
started forward the next moment. 

The honest engineer did not suspect the real 
reason why Dick Farrallon refused to send the 
telegram. 

"If it is the criminal," muttered the young con- 
ductor, as he entered the smoker, "why, it's only 
fair that Jud should earn the reward." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A WELCOME APPOINTMENT. 

On the Friday evening that Dick Farrallon saw 
the detective enter the oflSce of President Morecamp, 
those two gentlemen held an important conference. 
The name of the officer was Thomas Jackson, and 
he had been conducting a quiet investigation for 
more than a fortnight, though the young conductor 
supposed that it was during the week only when he 
was serving his apprenticeship. 

"How much has this young man turned in each 
day?" asked the detective. 

At this moment Superintendent Watson entered 
and all three lit their cigars. 

"The average, I believe, is about three hundred 
dollars," replied the president. 

" Slightly above that," observed the superintendent. 

"And how Was it with his predecessor, Dwyer- 
well?" 

"It never amounted to two hundred dollars." ^ 

"What an eloquent deficiency!" laughed Jackson; 
"and how graphically it t^Us its own story. Of 
course, when we speak of money turned in, we 
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include the tickets which represent fares. The actual 
cash must be small." 

" It varies from ten dollars, or even less, to twenty 
or twenty-five dollars. What strikes me as singular 
is that the actual cash returned by Dwyerwell each 
day was almost the same as that received from Far- 
rallon." 

"I have explained how that was done. Dwyerwell 
and Burbridge, your agent here in Rockwell, were 
partners. By examining the tickets sold by the 
agent you will note" — here several of the tickets 
were produced — "that Dwyerwell punolied them in 
the margin at the bottom. He did this so close to the 
edge that when the tickets were handed back to the 
agent he trimmed o£E the margin and sold them over 
again. The date stamped on the back was so blurred 
that they ran no risk of detection from that cause. 
In this manner you have been swindled out of about 
one hundred dollars a day, which, of course, Dwyer- 
well and Burbridge divided between them." 

"How was it that you discovered the method?" 

"I suspected it from the first. During the Cen- 
tennial in '76 a number of the train agents, as they 
were called, stole thousands of dollars from the 
Pennsylvania Company by that means. So I looked 
for it. When I handed Dwyerwell my ticket I saw 
him nip the lower corner, and that part of the busi- 
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ness was explained. I had bought it at Rockwell, 
and, of course, that brought the agent under suspi- 
cion. A little investigation proved that he was a 
partner of Dwyerwell." 

" How about our other agents ? " 

"Every one is innocent: there*s no doubt about 
that. Austin, the front brakeman, is a scamp, but 
he was never let into this scheme." 

"How has he worked? " 

"He has helped to collect cash fares, and, where it 
was safe, has not given out the rebate slips. It was 
a great disappointment to him when he found him- 
self cut o£E from the chance of making a rich haul." 

" It is needless to ask about Farrallon." 

" He is a prize ; I did my best the other night to 
pick a quarrel with liim, but couldn't do it. He has 
the rarest of all qualifications, - — tact and common- 
sense. Of course he is honest and devoted to your 
interests, and I hope he will always remain so, but 
it is never safe to bank on human nature. His temp- 
tation is yet to come, and no one, so far, has offered 
him his price." 

" What is your next step, Mr. Jackson ? " 

"I think I shall go to New York to-morrow to 
look for Dwyerwell ; I know where I am likely to 
find him, provided he has not been warned, which I 
fear." 
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"And why? You have said nothing to Austin or 
Burbridge?" 

"No; I was on the point of going to Burbridge, 
for I believe I could worm a confession from him, 
but I feared he would warn Dwyerwell. What seems 
to me the most likely is that either the brakeman or 
agent has told the. thief that Farrallon is acting as 
conductor this week. In that case Dwyerwell may 
take the alarm and skip." 

"And if you find him?" 

"I shall get him to return a part of the funds, if 
possible; but I don't think there is much hope of it. 
Shall I secure a requisition for his arrest if I find 
him out of the State ? " 

"What do you think, Watson?" asked the pres- 
ident, turning toward the superintendent. 

" I'm inclined to believe it won't pay." 

" And Burbridge and Austin ? " 

"We'llattend to them." 

"That means you won't prosecute any one of them 
and none is under bonds. That's the way with most 
of the large corporations; but it isn't my funeral, 
and so long as my bill is paid without growling, why, 
I sha'n't do any kicking." 

The president and superintendent smiled and looked 
significantly at each other, but made no reply to this 
quiet thrust. 
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As he had intimated was his intention, the detective 
left the next morning for the city of New York in 
the hope of finding Dwyerwell, the defaulting con- 
ductor of the A. & R. Railway Company. The ofiScer 
was a man of skill and experience, who had earned a 
good reputation ; and it may be said that if there 
had been any chance of success, he would have run 
down his man, even if he saw little hope of gain 
for his employers in doing so. 

But what he feared proved to be the case. As it 
was afterwards discovered, Austin, the dishonest brake- 
man, in his chagrin over his failure to secure the tem- 
porary promotion, wrote to Dwyerwell, whose address 
he knew, stating what had been done, and giving 
it as his belief that the company were "onto him." 
This was a random expression on his part (for he 
knew nothing of the scheme that had been worked 
so long by Dwyerwell and Burbridge), but it pro- 
duced a decisive effect. The dishonest railway of- 
ficial was certain that the end had come, and what 
followed may be summed up quite well in the state- 
ment that down to the present hour he has never 
been seen in Rockwell. The A. & R. made no effort 
to find him; and it may be doubted whether they 
would have done so had they known precisely where 
they could lay hands on him. Great corporations, 
under somewhat similar conditions, are inclined to 
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show a disposition to "wipe off the slate and begin 
over again." 

William Burbridge, the thieving station agent, who 
was equally guilty with Dwyerwell, was called into 
the private office of the president, and with the su- 
perintendent present, was charged with his crime. At 
first he indignantly denied it, but when confronted 
with the overwhelming proof, he broke down and fell 
back on the blubbering resource, as is the fashion 
under the circumstances. He wondered how he came 
to do it, and spoke of his aged father and mother, 
(of whom, it seemed, he never would have thought 
unless detected in some sin), and then sobbed again, 
and wished he were dead. 

When the fountain of his tears was exhausted, and 
he thought he had made a good impression, he has- 
tened to clinch matters by a confession, in which he 
left nothing to be told, provided that which he had 
already told was true. He said that the forged an- 
V nual passes were a hundred in number, and were sold 
for ten dollars apiece. He had had them printed in 
New York, and Dwyerwell forged the signatures — a 
statement that was probably true, since the conductor 
was known to be a skillful penman. 

It might be wondered why this trick was resorted 
to, when Dwyerwell could have saved the expense 
and avoided committing the State prison offense by 
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taking the one hundred persons' fare and keeping it; 
but the bogus passes possessed many advantages. 
They were so well executed that a " spotter " on the 
train seeing them presented for inspection would not 
have suspected the truth. Then a number of the 
holders did not hesitate to present them to the con- 
ductor on the other passenger train, who honored 
them without question. 

It has been shown that two of them were offered to 
Dick Farrallon, whose familiarity with the signatures 
of the president and superintendent enabled him to 
detect their character at a glance. Since all the passes 
were registered, a little investigation was certain to 
bring out the truth. 

When nothing was left for Burbridge to tell, his 
employers turned about and inflicted a fearful pun- 
ishment upon his head; they discharged him from 
their service, and when the reporters of the papers 
went to them for information, strenuously denied that 
there was the slightest grounds for suspecting his^ 
integrity. " We found he was not exactly the person 
for the situation," was the only explanation they ever 
gave. 

As for Austin, the brakeman, he was not even dis- 
missed. He retained his situation; and the worst 
that can be said of him is that he is not likely to be 
promoted very rapidly. 
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When Dick Farrallon entered the smoker of the 
train at Ridmouth, after Jud Halpine had telegraphed 
for a policeman to be in waiting upon the arrival at 
Rockwell, he could not help suspecting that his old 
friend was mistaken as to the identity of the man 
in the brown derby and long ulster. 

"The one whom he thrust from his engine last 
autumn was a frowzy, ragged, unclean tramp, while 
this individual is well dressed and looks like a com- 
mercial traveler. There are a great many remark- 
able personal resemblances throughout the country, 
and probably this is one of them, though Jud 
could not have been more positive. I hope he is 
right, for the scoundrel ought to be punished, and 
the reward will be a nice tiling for the good fel- 
low." 

Without seeming to do so, Dick scrutinized the face 
of the man in the smoker. His appearance suggested 
more strongly than before that he was a commercial 
traveler, or some man in good circumstances, who was 
traveling for pleasure. There was a sinister expi*es- 
sion, however, in his face, which was deepened by 
the scar tliat disfigured the nose, and by a peculiar 
cast in ope of the eyes. 

A sensation followed the arrest of this young man 
at the station in Rockwell, and he made sulphurous 
threats of what he would do in the way of punishment 
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for the outrage ; but nothing could shake the certainty 
of Jud Halpine that he was the companion of Budge 
Yawell in the displacement of the rail near White 
Mud River six months before, and for which crime 
the other scoundrel was undergoing a long term of 
imprisonment. 

So the young man, despite his protestations, was 
held, and an investigation set on foot which established 
the fact beyond all question that he was the former 
tramp known as Mugg Budd. He was the son of 
wealthy parents, . with most respectable sisters and 
brothers, but he was the black sheep of the flock. 
He had been expelled from college and cast out by 
his father because of his flagrant misdoings. He 
assumed the character of a tramp the better to escape 
the penalty for some of his crimes, and for months 
was one of the most repellent of that pestilent 
class. 

When Budge Yawell was captured this young man's 
narrow escape frightened him, and he decided to try 
the r6le of the prodigal son. He was received with 
some misgiving, and all, perhaps, might have gone 
well had he not been reckless enough to visit Rock- 
well, confident in the disguise made by his changed 
appearance. His trial resulted in his conviction, and 
the imposition of the same sentence as his partner in 
crime. 
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Jud Halpine received the reward offered, and Dick 
Farrallon's earnest wish was gratified in his appoint- 
ment as conductor of the train upon which less than 
a year previous he had been denied permission to ride 
by the evil man whom he displaced. 
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Sundays), and reach Asheville, the terminus of the 
line, forty miles west, an hour and a half later. The 
return trip was begun at seven in the evening, and 
occupied the same time. 

This surely was not very rapid tmveling, but it 
was prudent in the early days of the road. With 
the steady improvement in roadbed and rails, Hal- 
pine complained of the tardiness of the line, insisting 
that it ought to be shortened at least ten minutes; 
but his request was not granted until Number 33 was 
brought over the main line and put together in the 
shops at Rockwell. Jud and the superintendent of the 
shops did this ; and when everything was adjusted 
they took a spin up and down the road. Number 33 
demonstrated that she could make a mile in a minute, 
where the track was favorable, and not " half try." 
Several new stations had been established on the line; 
but Jud contended so strenuously that he could make 
the run in one hour in perfect safety that its officers 
yielded. New time-tables were posted at all the 
stations, making known that the western express, 
leaving Rockwell at eight each morning, was due an. 
hour later at Asheville, and a corresponding shorten- 
ing of time was to take place on the return trip. 

It was an interesting fact that the day fixed for 
the initial quick journey, the first Moaday in August, 
was the tenth birthday of the engineer's little boy. 
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who bore his father's name, and was the pet and pride 
of his life. Jud had promised Jud Jr. that on this 
day he should ride all of the way to Asheville and 
perhaps back again on Number 33. The little fellow 
asked the favor many times, but no engineer likes 
to have any person on his engine except liis fireman, 
whose duties call him there. The guest in the cab 
may be the most careful of men, and do all he can 
to shrink out of the way and remain subdued, but, 
all the same, he is a nuisance. The engineer wishes 
to give his undivided attention to his duties, and he 
cannot well do it when a third person is present. 

It will be seen, however, that there was a special 
reason for breaking the rule in this instance. So it 
was broken; and plump little Jud, after kissing his 
mother good-by, was hoisted into the cab, and de- 
posited on the cushioned seat on the left, where Kit 
Jones, the fireman, promised to look after him. 

Since the fireman had his own work, which could 
not be neglected, there must of necessity be a good 
deal of time when the boy would be left to himself. 
His father explained to him how he must hold fast ; 
and since he was a manly fellow, with much of his 
father's pluck, there was no fear that anything amiss 
would occur. 

It was expected that the first train to make the 
round trip in two hours would carry an unusual 
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number of passengers, bat the contrary was the fact. 
If tlie truth must be told, the misgiving was general 
that some mishap would take place. The people, as a 
rule, preferred to wait until it was shown that the 
speed could be attained in safety, before intrusting 
themselves to the skill even of the best engineer on 
the road. Those who were obliged to make the jour- 
ney patronized the other train, which made the cor- 
responding run from the other end of the road, but 
in accordance with the old schedule. 

So, as I have stated, the train, when it left Rock- 
well that morning, ran unusually light. All told, the 
three cars contained less than twoscore passengers. 
Probably others would be picked up at various points ; 
but the fact itself was a surprise to all the olDQcials 
connected with the train. 

My readers will recall the name of the young 
conductor of the western express, Dick Farrallon, the 
country boy who, barely past the age of seventeen, 
entered the office of the president of the road, Nugent 
Morecamp, and, after serving for a time as his private 
secretary, was gratified by being made conductor of 
the western express, of which his friend, "tried and 
true," was the engineer; and which train, previous to 
that time, was in charge of the dishonest and unworthy 
conductor, Alfonso Dwyerwell. 

Young Jud Halpine perched himself on the fire- 
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man's seat, and felt very proud and brave when the 
engine began puffing out of the station, and a number 
of his playmates looked enviously at him. The sen- 
sation was novel and delightful ; and when he thought 
of the long ride before him, he fairly smacked his lips 
at the prospect of the greatest treat of his life; but 
ere long his emotions did not give unalloyed pleasure. 

Number 33 rapidly struck a tremendous pace, and 
jolted from side to side, and plunged forward in a 
way that made him think more than once they were 
o£E the track, and were going to "everlasting smash." 
He held fast more tightly, and glancing across at his 
father was reassured by his calm face, as his left hand 
rested on the lever, and he peered through the glass 
door in front. 

Occasionally, too, when he looked at his parent, 
the latter, catching the movement, turned with an en- 
couraging smile and nodded. That revived the boy's 
assurance wonderfully. 

"My father knows everything," was his thought; 
"and if he isn't scared, there isn't any. reason why I 
should be, and I won't." 

And he wasn't. Now and then his heart beat a 
little faster, and he felt a peculiar rising sensation, 
as Number 33 whirled dizzily around some curve ; 
and it was hard to avoid a start when the whistle 
emitted ^ sudden screech, seemingly right on top of 
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his head; but he learned to prepare for it when he 
saw his father's hand reach upward for the oblong 
ring which controlled the blood-curdling blast. He 
even gained enough courage, before the journey was 
half over, to pull the heavy cord which swung the 
bell. Gathering heart, as all went well, he leaned 
forward and peeped timidly down at the driving- 
wheels and the connecting-rod, whose motion was so 
rapid that the eye could hardly follow it. Who can 
understand how the steam in the cylinder, even when 
cut off to the shortest possible stroke, manages to 
send the rod back and forth with such bewildering 
swiftness ? 

No person ever enjoyed a ride on an engine more 
than young Jud Halpine when he sat in the cab of 
Number 83 all the way from Rockwell Junction to 
Asheville. The sun shone bright, but the morning 
was cool, and the rapidly shifting sceneiy was a con- 
tinual source of delight For a part of the way he 
counted the telegraph poles, which shot backward so 
fiist that he was kept busy. Then he noted the mile- 
posts, for tliat was easier, though in places the interval 
between them was no more than a minute's duration. 

Gaining courage as time passed, the boy thrust his 
head out of tlie open window on his left ; but the gale, 
created by the motion of the engine, almost swept 
bis hat from his head, and he did not try it a second 
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time. A big lad, sitting on the fence, waved his hand 
to him, and he responded in the same manner. Then 
a picnic party gathered at the side of the track in 
the woods as the train thundered past, and there was 
a flutter of white handkerchiefs, and shouts which 
could not be heard, but to which the boy smilingly 
replied. 

A slight shrinking came to him when they glided 
over the bridges perched high above the brawling 
streams; and, when they shot by the eastward-bound 
train, waiting at one of the turnouts, and each engine 
emitted a sharp shriek, Jud shrank back, as if he 
feared an annihilating collision was upon them. An- 
other shock came when, in plunging around a curve, 
a cow was seen standing on the track with her side 
toward the engine. The engineer made no effort to 
slacken her speed, but sent out several sharp tootings 
of the whistle. The only danger was to the animal, 
and Jud instinctively uttered a prayer that she would 
get out of the way. 

And she did just in time. She gave the locomotive 
a deliberate sideways look, switched her tail, and 
slowly moved off the rails, the engine almost grazing 
her as it whizzed past. 

When the halt was made at a station, the engineer 
talked for a minute or so with his boy, and cheered 
him by his words. Then he placed him on his own 
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seat and told him how to jerk the lever backward, 
so as to start the engine. The lad was so vigorous 
at first that he drew the rod too far, and the im- 
mense wheels spun around like lightning, scaring 
him almost out of his senses. The father smiled and 
instantly adjusted matters. Then, when the "cut-off" 
was applied and Number 33 was going smoothly, he 
placed the dimpled hand of the youngster on the 
lever and shouted in his ear that he was running 
the train. The following few minutes were proud 
ones to Judson Halpine, the younger, who felt as 
if he were controlling the destinies of the nation 
itself. 

And the father had his moment of triumph, too; 
for when the brakes were applied and Number 33 
came to rest in front of the platform at Asheville, 
the engineer looked at his watch and saw that he 
had arrived a minute ahead of time. The run of forty 
miles, including all the stops, had been made in pre- 
cisely fifty-nine minutes. 

"And she did it easy, too," said Jud to Dick Far- 
rallon, the conductor, who came forward to congratu- 
late him. 

"You could hardly notice the difference in speed," 
replied Dick, "and yet there was a big difference. 
And how did you enjoy the ride, my little man ? " he 
asked, taking the hand of the boy and helping him . 
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off the engine, which was turned over to the fireman 
to take to the roundhouse. 

"It was lovely," replied the little fellow. 

"You weren't scared when the engine was running 
as fast as she could?" 

"Well, I was scared a little at first, but soon got 
used to it." 

"And when you grow to be a man you will be an 
engineer like your father?" 

"Yes, I want to be just like him, 'cause he's as 
nice and good as he can be. I mean to do nothing 
that he doesn't do, for he always does right." 

Farrallon looked significantly at the engineer, and 
said in a low voice, with a smile, "It was Josh Bil- 
lings who said that the best way for a father to teach 
his child the right way to go is to go tliat way him- 
self. Solomon couldn't improve on that." 

The day which had opened so pleasantly proved a 
disappointment Clouds filled the sky, and at noon 
a rain began falling, which it was seen was very 
heavy to the eastward in the direction of Rockwell. 

"I don't believe we shall make the homeward run 
in an hour," remarked Jud to Farrallon, a few min- 
utes before starting on their return; "that storm is 
going to interfere with 33. I hope there have been 
no washouts." 

"Never mind about trying to make time, Jud; 
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better take three hours and be safe, than to run 
any risk." 

When he reached Yelltown, eight miles out, he 
found he was exactly on time, and he had not yet 
entered the storm region. Night had fully come, and 
the gleam of the dripping branches and the reflec- 
tion of the wet rails made the scene between stations 
as dismal as can be conceived. 

At Ridmouth, ten miles farther on, and the place 
of his old home, it was raining steadily, as it had 
been raining all day. The glass in front of him was 
so obscured by moisture that little could be seen 
through it. He was still glad to find that he was 
not a minute behind his schedule time. The test 
to which he had subjected Number 33 had proven 
that she was a magnificent engine, and indeed su- 
perior to what he had supposed when making the 
preliminary spins with her. She was docile, elastic, 
and responsive. The last word will best explain what 
I mean. 

"I'm taking no risks to-night," remarked the en- 
gineer gravely, with a look at his little boy, who 
was waiting to be helped upon the engine; "not that 
I don't always try to be careful, but this is Jud's 
birthday,* and I saw that his mother was uneasy when 
she kissed him good-by this morning. Jud," he added, 
addressing the little fellow, "I guess you had better 
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ride in the train with Mr. Farrallon. It will soon 
be dark, and with the rain beating against the en- 
gine, you won't find it as pleasant as it was this 
morning." 

"All right, papa; whatever you think is right," 
cheerfully responded the lad, slipping his hand into 
that of Dick Farrallon. 

A troubled expression came into the face of the 
engineer. He looked down at his boy and said in 
a low voice to the conductor, — 

"I wish he wasn't so good, Dick, but that little 
chap never does anything wrong. He never told a 
lie, nor quarreled, nor said a saucy word, and no 
matter how much he may be disappointed, he is just 
as cheerful as if his dearest wish was gratified." 

"You ought to be thankful that such is the fact." 

" I s'pose I had ; but I often feel as if it was a 
sign that we are not going to have him with us 
long." 

" Nonsense 1 " replied Dick with a laugh ; " don't 
get that idea, for which some of our old-fashioned 
Sunday-school books are responsible, that a boy can't 
be good without calling all his playmates around 
him, delivering a sermon, and then going to heaven. 
It's an absurdity of itself, and I believe that young 
Jud is to be one of the many to disprove it." 

"Well, maybe you're right, Dick; but, you'll — 
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look — after — him — extra careful — to-night — won't 
you?" 

" Of course ; but you seem uneasy, Jud : what'is 
the matter?" 

"I wouldn't have him on the engine with me for 
the world. I wish I hadn't brought him along, for, 
Dick, there's an accident waiting for us up the road." 

"You're not yourself, Jud, to-night; drive such 
idle thoughts from your mind." 

But, as Dick Farrallon led the lad back to the 
cars, which a moment later were in motion, he said 
to himself, — 

" Strange that, though I never felt it before, I have 
the same feeling that troubles Jud; can it be that 
we are to meet death on the road to-night?" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DOWN — DOWN — DOWN. 

No railway engineer ever used more extreme caution 
than did Jud Halpine on his return trip that summer 
evening, with the western express from Asheville. It 
cannot be said that it was because his own child was 
riding in the car behind, for he was always cool-headed 
and careful, and, as I have remarked about him, was 
one of those rare men who seem to know instinc- 
tively the best thing to do in the moment of peril. 
Doubtless several reasons joined to give him a depres- 
sion of feeling, which found expression in his dec- 
laration that he believed Number 33 would run into 
an accident before reaching the end of her journey. 

He knew that there had been an unusual rainfall 
in the direction of Rockwell, and that meant danger 
to some of the bridges, large and small, which it 
was necessary to cross. A washout is one of the 
most dreaded of perils to the railway man. But in 
the course of his experience he had seen scores and 
hundreds of tremendous rainfalls, without harm be- 
falling him — why, then, place such stress upon the 
last one? 
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Aside from his solicitude for his little boy, was 
the fact that Number 33 weighed ten tons more than 
any engine that had ever passed over the road, and 
her schedule time called for an increase of fifty per 
cent, in her speed. 

Jud was a conscientious engineer, and, when he 
steamed away from Asheville, with the gloom of night 
closing in, it was his resolve to make the run in 
one hour, if safety permitted it. Safety was always 
his first consideration, and no engineer can make a 
run without taking a good many chances. He must 
go by signal, supplemented by a vast amount of faith. 
The flaming headlight, as I have shown, really pen- 
etrates but a slight distance in the darkness, and in 
many cases gives little, if any, help. 

''She does wliat you ask her to do, and does it 
cheerful-like and right off," was the expressive way in 
which Jud once described his pet engine. 

As the western express wound its way eastward it 
entered the region where the rainfall had been the 
most abundant, and where the deluge was still de- 
scending. As a matter of course there was not a ray 
of moonlight, and the darkness was as intense as that 
which, in the remote long ago, smote the land of 
the Egyptians. Here and there a tiny point of light 
twinkled across the fields or among the trees, but only 
in the shelter of the stations was any person seen. 
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It was a night when every one who could do so stayed 
within doors. 

From Rid mouth to Rockwell the run was twenty-two 
miles, and most of it was through the loneliest section 
of the country. There was dense and almost impene- 
trable woods on both sides of the road for a long dis- 
tance; and the White Mud River coursed along the 
left, its surface generally depressed eight or ten feet 
below the level of the tracks, though more than once 
flood and freshet had brought it almost even. 

Two bridges of considerable height and width were 
crossed without much slackening of speed and with no 
perceptible jar. Half way between Ridmouth and the 
White Mud switches was a gorge, spanned by a struc- 
ture barely twenty feet wide. Ordinarily, the brawling 
stream was a dozen yards below the rails, but sudden 
falls of rain in the course of a few hours swelled the 
brook into a roaring torrent. 

When Number 33 was near enough for the muddy 
water to reflect the glare of the headlight, Jud Halpine 
saw with a start that the ties on which the rails rested 
were not two feet above the rushing stream, 

"That's the worst place on the road," he reflected, 
as with much moderated speed he approached the 
trestle-work; "if I had suspected there was such a 
volume as that I would have halted and looked into 
matters. Kit's scared," he added, when he saw him 
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take his station between the tender and cab as if about 
to leap. "I can't deny that I feel a little pokerish 
myself ; and I shall he glad " — 

Before he could finish his sentence, Jud Halpine 
was a dozen feet under water, furiously struggling, 
but entirely in obedience to instinct, for his life. He 
would have leaped had he been given the chance to 
do so; but an engineer in such circumstances has no 
opportunity. It is smooth, gliding safety one second, 
and the next — a crash, darkness, oblivion, death. 

Although a man's actions in such a crisis are wholly 
instinctive, he does a wonderful lot of thinking. The 
engineer knew on the instant what had taken place. 
The rushing torrent had undermined the structure and 
swept away the lower portion. Instead of supporting 
the track, the track supported that, holding the net- 
work of timbers dangling in the impetuous swirl, and 
so weak that when the ponderous engine plunged upon 
it, the whole thing collapsed as if made of cobwebs. 

Jud understood that the engine had dropped into 
the water, as if pointed and fixed downward by one of 
the marvelous pneumatic guns at Sandy Hook. It was 
idle for him to resist ; he could only strive to get his 
head above the surface, so as to catch a breath of air, 
and allow the rush to take him with it. 

Why he was not killed neither he nor I can explain. 
He was half standing and half sitting in the cab, with 
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his left hand resting on the throttle ; but in some way 
the downward plunge of the tons of iron hurled him 
clear off the wreck, while Kit Jones, his fireman, whose 
position was more favorable to save himself, never drew 
a second breath. He was killed as suddenly as if with 
a bolt of lightning. 

Once clear of the whirling dShris^ Jud believed he 
was safe for a minute or two, for of necessity the ve- 
locity of everything afloat was substantially the same, 
and the volume of water was so great that he was 
carried clear of all the ordinary obstructions. 

One cry rang out from the gasping parent, as in 
that supreme moment he struggled upward to the 
black air around him — the yearning, longing prayer 
of the soul wrought up to the acme of anguish and 
despairing agony. 

" God, save my little boy ! " 

The engineer knew that he was going down the 
torrent with the speed of a race-horse, and that a 
few seconds would whirl him into the more majestic 
rush of White Mud River, a comparatively narrow 
stream, but much broader than the one which first 
caught him in its inextricable grasp. When through 
the blackness of darkness he caught a momentaiy 
twinkle of several lights behind him, he understood 
what it meant; some of the cars were left on the 
tracks. 
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"Thank Heaven that all are not killed I" was 
his exclamation. 

The words had hardly escaped him when he knew 
that he was in the river. He had been shot into 
it by the stream from the gorge, as the arrow is 
launched from the bow. So great, indeed, was the 
momentum of the torrent that, unsuspected by him- 
self, he was whirled almost to the opposite shore, 
before the downward sweep of the river gained the 
mastery, and his course became at right angles to 
his first flight. 

An overhanging limb brushed his face. Throw- 
ing his hands upward he seized another branch just 
below the other. Then he dropped his feet, and 
found that the water was only waist deep; but so 
powerful was the current that he could not have 
sustained himself, except for the help of his arms. 

A few minutes of resolute struggling, and in his 
dripping garments he stood clear of the water. He 
was on the wooded northern shore of the White 
Mud River, which flowed between him and the rail- 
way on the other side. 

On every hand the darkness was impenetrable; 
it was absolutely impossible to see a foot in advance 
of his face, but he knew his location almost as well 
as if the sun was shining. He was several hundred 
yards below the scene of the wi'eck, which could be 
reached only by swimming the river. 
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The twinkling lights could not be discerned with 
the closest scrutiny, probably because of intervening 
trees and vegetation. Jud was a powerful swimmer, 
and he hesitated only a few minutes before forming 
his resolution. 

It may be said that there was but one dominant, 
all-swaying thought in his mind, and that was of 
his little boy. Had Heaven been merciful and saved 
his life, where more than one must have perished? 
The train consisted of three cars besides the baggage 
car. Directly behind that was the smoker. Dick 
Farrallon would not have taken the boy into either 
the baggage or smoking car. In all probability, there- 
fore, he was in one of the last two. Some of the 
cars had not left the track. Were both of the rear 
ones standing on the rails? and, if only one, was 
it that which held the little fellow that was more 
precious to him than his own life? 

You will gain some idea of the fearful struggle of 
hope and despair in the heart of the engineer as he 
stood for a few minutes among the dripping trees 
on the northern shore of the White Mud River; 
and you will understand why he hesitated but a 
minute or two before wading once more into the 
furious current, and striking out vigorously for the 
southern bank. 

During the last few minutes the fall of rain 
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had entirely ceased. Not a drop pattered upon Lis 
close-fitting cap as he began swimming with a long, 
powerful stroke, which he could have maintained for 
hours without exhaustion. He was aware that he 
was running considerable risk, for in times of freshet 
the river contained many logs and trees, with which 
he was likely to collide, since of necessity his course 
crossed that taken by them. Since, too, liis eyes 
were of no help, he used his left hand and arm as 
a sort of feeler. 

It waa well he did so, for in the middle of the 
river he clutched the splintered end of a huge oak 
which otherwise would have wounded him griev- 
ously. As it was, he received several sharp thumps 
which kept him from forgetting his danger. 

Suddenly a star shone out in the world of gloom. 
It was directly ahead, and elevated several feet above 
his level. Like that which greeted the straining 
eyes of Columbus long ago from the shores of San 
Salvador, this point of light was in motion. It was 
passing from the right to the left, and rising and 
falling in a way which showed that it was a lantern 
in the hand of a man who was running. He was 
speeding along the railway toward the gorge where 
the disaster had occurred, and the trees and branches 
which continually intervened gave it a peculiar flick- 
ering effect. 
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The engineer shouted once, twice, three times ; 
but no reply came back, nor did any change in 
the progress of the light show that the man heard 
the call from the darkness. In some way he ntust 
have learned of the disaster ahead, and he suffered 
nothing to divert him from his race to that point. 
By and by there was so much vegetation in the 
way, that Jud saw the "shooting star" no longer. 

But his burning eagerness to reach the same spot 
made him pay little heed to the peril to which he was 
exposed while swimming. He put forth all his great 
strength, and while he believed himself a considerable 
distance from land, one of his knees, to his surprise, 
struck bottom. Instantly straightening up, he walked 
out of the river with little difficulty, and stood where 
the land would have been dry but for the moisture left 
by the recent fall of rain. 

He waited for a minute or two, glancing at every 
point of the compass in turn, to see whether there was 
any way by which he could definitely locate himself. 

It was impossible. There was nothing in the nature 
of a light or landmark which greeted his eye, any more 
than if imprisoned in a cell a thousand feet below the 
surface of the earth. 

He had a fair idea, however, of where he was. The 
railway track was less than fifty feet in front, at the 
top of the wooded bank, at whose base he stood. He 
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had but to follow the rails, perhaps an eighth of a 
mile eastward, in the direction of Rockwell, to reach 
the gorge where Number 33 had taken her fatal 
plunge. 

It need not be said that Jud Halpine wasted no time 
after the minute's halt on the sliore of the river, where 
he collected his thoughts. He groped his way among 
the trees, up the slight incline, until his foot struck 
one of the rails, and he stood on the spot over which 
he had passed with his train only a brief while 
before. 

" What an awful change to more than one person ! " 
he reflected. " I wonder how Kit came out, and Dick, 
and all the rest; and can it be that my little Jud is 
alive ? If he is, how worried he must be about me ! 
O Heaven ! save my boy ; and I'll do my best to be a 
better man all my life!" 

The fact that he could see nothing of the rear lights 
of the train made him think he had drifted much far- 
ther down stream than he had supposed at first. His 
impatience intensified, and he broke into a dog-trot, a . 
reckless pace, even though none could be more familiar 
with the path than he. A trip which threw him for- 
ward on his knees and bruised him considerably did 
not check or moderate his speed. 

With the instinct of a trained railway man, one of 
Jud's first thoughts was of the danger of others being 
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involved in the disaster. But he had met the other 
train at the switches beliind him, and the freight passed 
long before that ; so, in the natural order of events, no 
immediate peril of that nature threatened. Some of 
the trainmen on his own line must have escaped, and 
they would set warning signals against any extra run- 
ning. It might be that the lantern which he saw a 
short time before was in the hand of the rear brake- 
man. 

He noticed that the track made a slight curve where 
he was hastening, and then he saw precisely where he 
was ; the wreck was no more than a furlong distant. 

A moment later he caught sight of a red lantern 
sitting between the rails. Tlie brakeman had placed 
the signal properly, and then returned to give what 
help he could. The engineer broke into a run, and 
speedily reached the car, from whose windows the 
lights were shining, and by whose faint illumination 
he discerned figures moving about. 

" Heavens ! is that you, Jud ? No one ever expected 
to see you again." 

It was Tom Hermann, the rear brakeman, who held 
up a lantern in the face of the engineer, as he uttered 
the expression of amazement. 

" Yes — I'm not scratched — but tell me, Tom, how 
many cars stayed on the track?" 

" Only one — the last." 
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"What I feared; and what — what about my boy 
Jud?" 

" Brace up, Jud ! I pity you irom the bottom of my 
heart. He and Dick Farrallon must have been in the 
car ahead, for they went down with the wreck." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DICK FARRALLON AND JUD HALPINE, JR. 

Tom Hermann, the rear brakeman, was not pre- 
cisely correct in saying that Dick Farrallon and young 
Jud Halpine were in the second passenger car, which 
followed those in front and Number 33 when they 
made their terrific plunge in quick succession into 
the roaring torrent, ending the lives of more than one 
unfortunate so quickly that literally they never knew 
what killed them. 

Little Jud kept a seat in the rear car until the 
train left Ridmouth, the last stop before the accident 
occurred. Farrallon soon completed his round, and 
went back to where the lad was sitting, trying to peer 
through the window on his right into the impene- 
trable darkness that was everywhere except within 
the cars. Sitting down beside the boy, who was a 
great favorite with him, Dick entertained him for 
some time, and then Jud expressed a wish to go for- 
ward into the next car. 

"What is the matter with this?" asked his friend 
pleasantly. 

" Nothing ; only I want to be nearer papa. Can^t we 
go in the first car?" 
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" Yes ; but it wouldn't be pleasant there. A number 
of people are smoking, and the air is bad." 

" I mean the baggage car." 

"I fear we would be in the way of the expressmen." 

" Very well," said Jud, to whom such a reason was 
all-sufBcient ; " I will be thankful if you will take me 
into the next car." 

"I shall be glad to do so," said Dick, much touched 
at the affection shown by the boy for his parent. " I 
am sure your father will be pleased when he leaiTis 
what you did. He would have kept you on his en- 
gine had it not been so dark and stormy." 

"Oh, I don't wish to go there, 'cause I would be in 
the way." 

Clasping the chubby hand closely in his own strong 
palm, Dick Farrallon opened the door in front and 
stepped out on the platform. The rain was falling 
at the time, although on the point of ceasing, and he 
held the boy firmly, so as to prevent the possibility 
of falling. 

The conductor was in the act of passing through 
the door of the car in front, when he was flung off 
his feet by a fierce wrenching whirl, accompanied by 
the jingling of glass, the extinguishment of the lights, 
the splintering of timbers, and more than one cry of 
mortal terror and pain. 

While struggling to his feet, he was overwhelmed 
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by the rush of waters, whose cold clasp he felt around 
and above him. He knew what had taken place, 
though it seemed that he had but a second in which 
to collect his thoughts. As has been stated, the last 
car of all was the only one which kept its place on 
the rails, and even that came within a hair of follow- 
ing the horrible procession into yawning death. But 
the coupling in twisting loose flung its forward truck 
off the rail for a few inches, where it was checked 
abruptly and the final catastrophe prevented. 

In his struggles, which, like those of Jud Halpine, 
were wholly instinctive, Dick Farrallon never released 
his grasp upon the hand resting in his own. Rather 
he tightened it, and held it so rigidly that it caused 
a cry of pain from the little fellow, even while strang- 
ling and gasping for breath. 

Dick was the most skillful of swimmers, but, had the 
catastrophe come a few seconds later, — that is, after 
he had entered the car and closed the door, — it is not 
conceivable that he or the lad could have escaped 
with their lives ; but several circumstances favored 
them, which were as singular as they were helpful. 

Being on the outside of the car, Dick was free from 
the entanglements which proved fatal to most of those 
inside. Then, too, the car, instead of falling squarely, 
dived front first, and remained beneath the two, in- 
stead of on top of them, as would have been the case 
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had they been at the opposite end; and, more impor- 
tant perhaps than all, the framework of the structure 
caused it to float, instead of sinking to the bottom. 

With the same coolness that was displayed by the 
engineer, Dick Farrallon strove to do but one thing 
— keep his head and that of the little fellow above 
water until he could help both. 

He was quick to discover that the car, although it 
see-sawed and swayed and whirled about, dipping once 
or twice below the surface, from the violence of its 
momentum, was lighter than the water, and promised 
to prove an invaluable aid when they debouched into 
the river, as they must shortly do. 

Grasping the upper edge of the roof with his left 
hand, Dick swung little Jud upon the top with the 
other. 

" Are you hurt ? " he asked, as soon as he could 
collect his senses. 

" No, I guess not ; but I'm scared awful." 

" I don't wonder," said Dick ; " if you can get hold 
of anything with your other hand hold on as tight 
as you can; we'll be in the river in a minute and 
this will keep us afloat." 

" O Mr. Farrallon, where do you think papa is? " 

" I am sure I cannot tell. As soon as we get out 
of the water we'll look him up." 

The heart of the young man pricked him because 
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of his utterance of these words. He felt that it was 
wrong thus to awaken hope, when there was not one 
chance in a million that the engineer was breathing 
at that moment; but he had not the courage to add 
to the anguish of that poor boy, from whom he did 
not believe the unutterable woe could be long re- 
strained. 

"How he will worry about me," said Jud, ex- 
pressing the same emotion that was in the mind 
of his parent at that very moment. 

"Never mind about him just now; we have all 
we can do to look after ourselves. Can you swim, 
Jud?" 

"A little." 

There never was a boy between the ages of six 
and twelve years who was asked that question that 
did not make the same answer. 

"Well, don't undertake to do it now; hut hold 
on to my hand and any part of the car that you 
can get a grip on." 

Strange combination of circumstances, that, so far 
as can be figured out, the engineer and his little 
■ boy, for some minutes after the crash were sepa- 
rated by a distance of less than a hundred feet. 
Had either chosen to shout as loud as he could, 
the other must have heard him, and much anguish 
would have been saved. 
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It must not be supposed that Dick Farrallon and 
his young companion were the only ones who had 
to do with the hxst car which plunged into the 
swollen gorge. Ten or twelve were dozing inside 
at the moment of the crash, and several, in some 
way hardly underatood by themselves, managed to 
get outside. The tremendous inward rush of water 
swept the front door off its' hinges, and filled the 
interior in a twinkling. Some crowded through this 
opening, while others, in desperation, raised windows 
and fought their way out. 

Among these was a German laborer, who accom- 
plished an incredible feat. He was of such size 
that a glance at him would have convinced any 
one that it was impossible for him to work his 
body through; and yet he not only succeeded, but 
helped his wife, hardly less bulky, to do the same 
thing. At the instant of their success, the roof of 
the car was wrenched from the rest of the struc- 
ture, and quickly drifted away from it. Most of 
the passengers were clinging to seats and other por- 
tions, but the German and his wife held fast to 
the roof, and finally were saved. 

This incident sounds so impossible that I would 
not dare to invent it, but it occurred precisely as 
described; and the German and his life partner are 
at this writing alive and in sound health. 
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Little Jud Halpine had so much to occupy his 
thoughts and efforts that his womment about his 
father vanished for the time, soon to return with 
more poignant anguish than before. In his cramped 
position he could secure nothing reliable to seize, 
except the friendly hand which had sustained him 
so royally from the first. 

Groanings, moanings, and exclamations from per- 
sons near them, which they could not see, proved 
that they were not the only ones that had sur- 
vived the crash, and still had a fighting chance 
for life. 

After being rushed out into the river, and sweeps 
ing swiftly downward with the current, a peculiar 
disturbance at the right of Dick Farrallon told him 
that a third party was near. Fearful that the 
stranger might displace Jud, he called out, — 

"Who's there?" 

"It ish me," replied the German to whom I have 
made reference. 

The conductor recalled him and his wife. 

" If you have a secure position, don't move." 

"I ish all right, but my wife, Mrs. Mintzer, ish 
not settin' comfortable; if you will be so kinds as 
to shove alongs a leetle, so dot she can find a 
place vere she can reclines more at ease, so as to 
finish de sleep what she didn't finish — donder and 
blitzen I " • 
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It was at this juncture that the floating car dis- 
solved; and the German and his wife diifted off in 
the gloom, finally reaching, as I have already said, 
safety, which came to them several miles down the 
stream. 

The sudden shock and dissolution of the car de- 
prived Dick Farrallon so unexpectedly of his sup- 
port, that, before he was aware, he was struggling 
in the water, and obliged to hold the lad's head 
above water. This was not difficult, so long as they 
could ieep clear of the drifting dSbris. 

"Jud," said Dick, "will you do just as I tell 
you?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Place your hand on my shoulder — there, so, 
and hold fast. Don't throw your arms around my 
neck, or try to seize me in any other way, for, if 
you do, we shall both be drowned." 

"I will do as you tell me." 

"I can swim for a long time if you will do that 
— much longer than it will take us to reach land." 

Dick was aiming for the northern shore, and the 
sweep of the current was from the right; so he placed 
the boy on his left, where he was less likely to be J 
struck by the drifting stuff. Being now fairly free 
of all this, the young man carefully turned round, 
until he learned from the direction of the current that 
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he was facing the shore he had left; then he began 
swimming strongly and carefully toward it, 

A surprise awaited him. He had taken less than 
a dozen strokes when his head and shoulders were 
enveloped in overhanging vegetation, and dropping his 
feet, he found the water only waist-deep. A brief, 
hard struggle, and the two stood upon firm earth. 

''We are safe," said the boy, who had suffered less 
than would be supposed from the clasp of the cool 
waters ; " and I wonder where papa is." 

" But this can't be the mainland," observed the puz- 
zled Dick, hoping to keep the mind of the boy off 
the painful subject. 

"Why not?" 

"We must have been carried a good way out into 
tlie river, and I haven't swam back twenty strokes 
toward the shore. If we had struck the limbs from 
the other side, and before I turned back, I would 
know it was the northern bank; but it cannot be 
that." 

" Maybe you are turned around, Mr. Farrallon." 

*' Impossible." 

"Then it must be an island." 

" Certainly ; that's just what it is ! I remember 
that there is a wooded island of considerable extent 
in the river at this point. The current has carried 
us upon it, and we are safe for the present." 
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"But we don't want to live here." 

"No, indeed; but it may be safe for us to wait 
until morning. It is dangerous to swim through the 
water when there are so many logs, trees, and drift- 
wood floating down-stream." 

"If you can swim it, I will hold fast to your 
shoulder, as I did before. O Mr. Farrallon, I can- 
not stay here all this time, and know nothing about 
papa." 

"Nor do I wish to do so," replied the hesitating 
Dick; "it's a good many hours to daylight, and they 
would be unmistakably dismal in our lonely situation." 

The boy was no more anxious than the young man 
to reach the mainland, but the latter had good cause 
for debating with himself, before again entering the 
rushing torrent in the darkness. It would be abso- 
lutely safe to stay where they were until daylight, 
when a boat could come to their help, or, if he 
should decide to swim, he could do so with his eyes 
open. 

But the summer night had become cool, and they 
shivered in their saturated garments. Eight or nine 
hours must pass before the first streakings of daylight, 
and the suspense would become intolerable. 

"I only hesitate on your account, Jud, for the 
swim is a hard one, and we may be killed by the drift- 
wood." 
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"I'm sure we won't; Til keep praying all the way; 
and then we'll soon know all about papa." 

'' Very well ; I've made up my mind to try it. 
Remember to keep a firm hold on my shoulder, so 
that I can be free to do my best." 

" You needn't be afraid for me," was the manly 
reply. 

The island upon which they had been cast was 
comparatively narrow, but, when the river was at its 
usual heiglit it was a hundred yards long. That dis- 
tance was considerably shortened by the copious fall 
of rain. 

Dick Farrallon paused for a minute on the margin 
of the current which swept over their feet. Some 
distance to the left, and in front, sounded a dull, 
steady roar made by the rush of waters through the 
gorge that had caused all this woe and sorrow. 
Amid the blank darkness he fancied he caught the 
faint glimmering of light, which showed where the 
single car was standing on the rails, almost toppling 
over into the torrent. ^ 

"I wonder liow many were lost," he murmured, 
with a sinking heart; "there must have been a dozen. 
Poor Jud ! the first run he made on his shortened 
time has landed him in eternity. It cannot be pos- 
sible that he escaped." 

"Mr. Farrallon," broke in Jud, "I wonder who those 
people are ? " 
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" What do you mean ? " asked the astonished young 
man. 

*' There are other folks on this island." 

"How can you know that?" 

" Some one passed close enough to me when you 
were walking a little ahead, to touch me. I heard 
one of them whisper ; and that isn't all." 

"What else, Jud?" 

"I saw a light among the trees." 

" You must be mistaken ; there is no way of start- 
ing a fire here, for everything is soaked with water." 

"I don't care," was the sturdy response; "I saw 
a light a few minutes ago right off there among thQ 
trees; but it's gone now." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM OUT THE RIVER. 

Dick Farrallon could not believe that his young 
companion was mistaken. Bright, healthy children 
of the age of Jud Halpine do not hear voices or see 
lights that are not actualities. 

"Where did the light seem to be?" asked Dick, 
after a moment's thought. Jud showed as best he 
oould in the gloom that it came from a point some- 
where near the middle of the island. 

"It may be that some family lives here, though I 
never heard of it, and can't imagine why they would 
select such a place." 

"Maybe they are people like ourselves that came 
off the train." 

"That can hardly be, for I don't understand how 
they would have a light with them ; and then, too, 
if it was any of them they would not try to avoid us, 
as these people seem to be doing. Listen ! " 

In a guarded voice, Dick, facing toward the middle 
of the island, called, " Helloa ! " He repeated the 
hail several times with increasing loudness, pausing 
between each for answer; but nothing of the kind 
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was heard. The rush of the torrent on either hand, 
the splash and thud of the floating stuff flung against 
the island, the sullen roar of the torrent that had 
caused all the destruction and woe — those were the 
only sounds that came to him through the blank 
darkness which walled them in on every hand. 

The misgiving which troubled Dick Farrallon about 
attempting to swim to the mainland with the little 
fellow in tow, caused him to make use of this pre- 
text, to which he might have paid little attention at 
another time. 

" Jud, let's find who these people are that are try- 
ing to play hide-and-seek with us. Follow me care- 
fully." 

It will be remembered that it was the season of the 
year when the vegetation was luxuriant, and the young 
man's progress was slow, and attended with much 
labor. The island, however, was of slight extent, and 
he had not picked his way far when he almost bumped 
his nose against the side of a log cabin. 

It was easy to identify it with his hands ; and Jud, 
only a pace or two behind him, said in a cautious 
undertone, — 

"Some one's in there, 'cause I heard a noise." 

"You're right, for I heard the same thing; I won- 
der where the door is." 

A little more groping along the side of the low 
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structure, and the young man's hands touched the 
smooth planking of which the door was made. Then 
he groped about for the "latch-string," with which 
such rude dwellings are generally furnished; but, if 
there had ever been any, it was pulled in. To all 
intents and purposes he was still feeling his way 
along the logs themselves. 

Dick rajoped sharply with his knuckles, and finally 
struck the toe of his shoe against the planking. All 
this time he was convinced that one or more persons 
were within. 

For some reason of their own, however, they chose 
to repel the visitors ; and, convinced that the time was 
wasted, the young man turned away, and walked 
carefully to the edge of the water. If he intended 
to make the venture it was idle tp delay longer. 

"Well, Jud, we have waited long enough. I'll 
place you on my right this time; keep a firm grip 
on my shoulder, and, under no circumstances, try to 
seize me in any other way. I think then we'll be 
able to pull through." 

"I'll do just as you tell me." 

They waded carefully into the rapid current, and 
when it reached his waist Dick gently lay forward on 
his face, pausing long enough to make sure that the 
hand of his young friend firmly gripped his collar. 

"Now we're off I" 
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At the same moment Dick began swimming, with 
the boy drifting at his side, only his head above the 
current. Any one who has attempted a similar task, 
especially in fresh water, knows that it is a severe 
one, for the progress, of necessity, is slow and labored. 
Still, Dick Farrallon would have felt no doubt of 
successfully reaching the mainland had the river been 
free of the diiftwood crossing at right angles his own 
course. 

Barely fifty feet from the shore he became entangled 
in the branches of a large tree. He quickly dis- 
covered that it was floating roots first, and by a brief 
vigorous resistance to the sweep of the current, the 
trunk and branches swept past; and for the time he 
was again in open water. 

"We are doing well," he said, for the encourage- 
ment of his companion. " How are you getting along, 
Jud?" 

" As long as it's all right with you, it's the same 
with me," was the cheery response. 

"It isn't very far to the shore" — 

At that instant a large and heavy piece of drift- 
wood struck the side of his head, as if buried by 
the hand of some giant. Dick's first impression was 
tliat his skull was fractured. He was dazed for the 
moment, and ceasing to use his arms, sank below 
the surface. Then, dimly conscious of the little 
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hand clinging trustfully to his shoulder, he mastered 
his faintness, and, with a desperate effort, fought his 
way to the cool air again. 

But the hand was no longer there. Feeling his 
support sinking beneath him, the startled lad let 
go, and strove to save himself. Unable to swim a 
stroke, he would have drowned within the following 
minute had not that which was so perilous to his 
friend proved the salvation of himself. The wildly 
struggling arms, without guidance on his part, 
seized the buoyant tree-trunk, and it kept him from 
sinking. 

"Jud! Jud! where are you?" called the fright- 
ened Dick Farrallon, now thoroughly himself, as he 
fought the waters. Instantly his heart was cheered 
by the answer, — 

"I'm all right." 

"But you are not swimming?" 

" There isn't any need of it ; I've got hold of a 
log of wood." 

" Thank God 1 Hold on like grim death." 

"You bet I will!" 

Guided by the sound of the boy's voice, Dick, 
with a few strokes, placed himself at his side. He 
found that that which had bruised his head was a 
log, devoid of limbs, which had probably been lifted 
from some point a long way up stream, where it 
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may have lain for several seasons. It was the butt 
that had struck Dick, and Jud had seized it near 
the tapering end, where the stump of a big limb 
that had been torn oflf gave him a firm grasp. It 
was an easy matter for the young man to place him- 
self beside the lad. 

A bright idea struck Dick. The log was floating 
directly with the current; that is, the smaller end 
was pointed up stream. Why not direct it toward 
the mainland, and use it both as a support and 
shield? 

There was no reason why this should not be 
done. The task of steering the log around was not 
difficult. Then, with Jud clinging to the lower side, 
Dick grasped a protuberance just behind him with 
his left hand, and used his riglit as a paddle. Thus 
the two were not only provided with a buoyant sup- 
port, but the log was interposed like a shield be- 
tween both and the dangerous dSbris descending the 
stream. The arrangement was so admirable in every 
respect that Dick could not help wondering that it 
had not occurred to him before. 

One fact was evident: their progress toward shore 
must of necessity be tardy; but what was that as 
contrasted with the matter of safety? 

A proof of the prudence of what had been done 
quickly presented itself. There was a sudden thud 
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against the upper side of the log, which caused it to 
shudder from end to end. Some unusually heavy- 
object had struck it. 

"If my head had received that blow," reflected 
Dick, " it would have been as fatal as a cannon-ball ; 
but now nothing of the kind can happen. Jud, do 
you want something to do?" 

" Yes ; if I can do it." 

"Hold fast with one hand, and paddle with the 
other. We are not making railway time, and it will 
be a good while before we finish this voyage." 

Jud was glad to be of help, and his dimpled hand 
beat the water with so much vigor that an effect 
was produced on the unwieldy support. Dick told 
him not to work too hard, but to save his strength. 

Now that events assumed a more equable flow, Dick 
FaiTallon's thoughts naturally returned to the hor- 
rifying incidents less than an hour old. One moment 
the train was gliding smoothly over the rails, and 
the next all but the last car were in the boiling tor- 
rent, the passengers overwhelmed with death, or 
struggling desperately to save themselves in the 
darkness. 

How many were lost? how many escaped? were 
questions which remained to be answered. Could it 
be that Engineer Halpine was one of the fortunate 
ones? Number 33 must have plunged straight 
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through crashing timbers and surging watei'S to the 
bottom of the gorge. It was certain that Jud had 
kept his hand on the throttle to the last; and what 
earthly chance could there be that he was saved? 

The hope at such times lies in the well-known 
fact that accidents never follow any known law in 
their results. He who takes the utmost precautions 
and observes every provision against danger is often 
tlie first victim, while the man who it would seem 
had no chance at all comes off scot-free. Besides, 
you and I know that Jud Halpine did escape, and 
his fireman was lost. 

A sorrowful picture rose before the mental vision 
of Dick Farrallon. It was that of the pale-faced 
wife, with the little ones clinging to her side, peer- 
ing out in the storm and darkness for the loved form 
that was never to greet her again. What a woe 
would be hers when the news came that the magnif- 
icent engine upon which her husband aiid son had 
ridden away that beauteous morning, aglow with 
bounding spirits and health, lay in the ooze and mud, 
with the raging waters sweeping above her, and the 
crushed form somewhere below in the wreck ! 

And Dick's heart sank at the sound of the tiny ' 
paddling in front of him. He knew where the boy's 
thoughts were, and what prayers were continually 
going up from his heart. 
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"I will be an elder brother to him and to the, 
others. They shall not want so long as it is in my 
power to help them." 

This scene was ever present with him, because it 
was nearer " home ; " but Dick did not forget that 
on other households the shadow had descended never 
more to be lifted. Other hearts were breaking, and 
other heads would be bowed with anguish. What a 
sorrowful night, what a sorrowful world! 

"Mr. Farrallon, something touched my face then." 

"What did it seem like?" 

" Like the wet finger of a person ; there it is again I 
I guess it is the leaves of a tree." 

" That's what it is," called Dick, who had recog- 
nized the gentle contact with his cheek; "we must 
be near land." 

"What's the matter now?" 

The end of the log, gently impinging against the 
soft bank, was held in check, and the base of the 
support swung round with the current. 

" See whether you can touch bottom, Jud ; I can." 

The lad made the effort, and found that the water 
did not reach to his armpits. With little labor, and 
by grasping the branches over his head, he struggled 
forward and quickly stood on solid earth. 

Dick Farrallon was directly behind him, and ex- 
claimed fervently, — 
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" Thank heaven for its mercies ! You and I, Jud, 
have been more fortunate than many others to-night." 

Fairly clear of the current, it was an easy task 
to clamber up the bank to the railway track, as En- 
gineer Halpine had done a considerable time before. 

"It must be quite a walk to the wreck, but it 
will not take us long — helloa ! here comes some 
one!" 

A man was approaching from the direction of the 
gorge, lantern in hand. The light, reflected from 
his legs and the lower part of his body, showed that 
he wiis walking fast. 

" Helloa ! who are you ? " called Dick Farrallon, 
while a rod still separated them. 

"Is that you, Dick?" 

"Yes — can it be? Are you Jud Halpine?" 

"I am Jud, well and sound; for God's sake, what 
about my little boy ? " 

"Here I am, papa." 

The lantern tumbled to the ground, and the joyous 
father, leaping forward, met his child half way, and 
hugged him to his breast, and kissed him again and 
again, murmuring, — 

"Heaven be praised! I never expected to see you 
again, Jud." 

"And I was sure you were dead. I am so glad, 
papa; but you know I prayed for you all the time. 
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and I kind of thought God would take care of you 
after all." 

Jud Halpine and Dick Farrallon quickly exchanged 
experiences. The engineer was on his way to Rid- 
mouth, several miles distant, which was the nearest 
telegraph station, to send an account up and down 
the line of the accident. 

"And I was thinking all the time," said he, "how 
to word the dispatch to my wife, so as not to kill 
her with the news about little Jud. I reckon that 
the word I'll send her now won't break her heart." 

"No; and it's a blessed relief to know that the 
fii-st news will come from you, for no one can cross 
the gorge to telegraph from the other side. Have 
you any idea how many were lost in the wreck?" 

" No one can tell before to-morrow, but there must 
be a dozen at least. It's the worst accident we ever 
had on the A. & R." 

"We can do nothing there to-night; so Jud and 
I may as well go with you." 

" We'll find quarters at Ridmouth, and there won't 
be any travel over the road for a day or two. There's 
one thing certain," added the engineer grimly; "I 
proved that when the road is in good condition and 
33 is hereelf, I can make the run between Asheville 
and Rockwell on time." 

The three moved westward toward the town of 
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Ridmouth, Dick FaiTalloii a few paces in advance 
with the lantern, while the happy father and child, 
hand in hand, followed. The light showed them the 
way clearly, and there were no bridges or trestles for 
them to cross, so that they expected shortly to reach 
their destination. 

"It's lucky there are no trains due either way," 
called the engineer. 

"Yes — but, gracious, do you hear that?" 
The clear sound of a whistle came directly from 
the front, and while the three stood staring, listening, 
and wondering, the gleam of a locomotive headlight 
suddenly shot into sight around a curve. The swiftly 
increasing roar and the rapidly growing glow showed 
that it was approaching at a high rate of speed, and 
would be upon them within the next few seconds. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

Although the appearance of the swiftly approach- 
ing engine was not called for by the schedule of the 
A. & R. Railway, and was, therefore, a surprise to 
Conductor Farrallon and Engineer Halpine, they were 
too experienced in their duties to lose their self-pos- 
session, or to be at a loss as to what they should do. 

The lantern in the hand of Dick Farrallon had two 
red slides and two colorless ones. Turning the former 
toward the locomotive, he swung it from side to side, 
and kept his place between the rails until the snout 
of the pilot was almost thrust against him. Then he 
deftly stepped aside and joined Jud and his boy, who 
were beyond danger. 

Charley Lynch, who held the throttle, was on the 
alert, and instantly shutting off steam, reversed, and 
then quickly but carefully admitted it again into the 
cylinders. He had no train behind him, his engine 
being what is sometimes termed a "wild-cat,'* which 
travels over a road by keeping out of the way of all 
the trains. 

The engineer was running rapidly, for he appre- 
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liended no danger until he approached the gorge where 
the wreck had occurred, and he would have taken 
care to slacken liis 8t>eed to a safe point, without the 
warning signal, which we have learned had been set 
shortly after the accident. 

There were no brakes attached to Number 19, and 
Lynch aimed to set the steam so that the diiving- 
wheels would intei-pose the greatest resistance by 
turning reluctantly. A trifle too much pressure, how- 
ever, set them spinning in the opposite direction, even 
though the white sand was pouring down the curving 
spout in front of each enormous forward wheel, and 
a shower of sparks seemed to turn the tracks into 
fire. 

Steam was shut off again like a flash, and being 
admitted almost as quickly, held the drivers motion^ 
less. They stood rigid as they slid past the two men 
and boy, and the engine finally came to a halt a 
hundred yards beyond. Then it slowly backed, and 
met the little party walking toward it. 

A few words explained everything. It was known 
that the western express had left Ridmouth on time, 
and therefore should reach White Mud switch, the 
next telegraph station, a dozen miles away, with no 
more than a few minutes' loss, provided all went well. 
When, at the end of half an hour, the fifth inquiry, 
sent from Ridmouth to White Mud, was answered to 
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the effect that nothing had been seen or heard of the 
express, fear amounted to a conviction that some 
disaster had befallen it. 

I should explain that the officials at Ridmouth, 
being nearer than those of any other station to the 
central violence of the storm, were the most appre- 
hensive; but at the main office in Rockwell reports 
were received of the departure of every train from 
each station, and it was known there that the express 
was unaccountably delayed. Charley Lynch had not 
been gone three minutes on his journey of discoveiy, 
when an order came from headquarters to Ridmouth, 
directing that an engine should be sent without delay 
in quest of the missing train. The engineer who set 
out to do this was so certain of the point where the 
trouble had occurred, that he did not hesitate to run 
at a seemingly reckless speed over most of the road. 

After a brief conference among the railroad men, 
it was decided to hasten to the scene of the wreck 
and give what aid they could. Dick, Jud, and his 
boy, of course, climbed upon the engine, and a few 
minutes sufficed to take them to the gorge. 

All the passengers that had escaped entered the 
car, whose front wheels were drawn back on the 
track, and Number 19 then steamed to Ridmouth, 
where they received every attention. The accident 
differed from almost all others, in that there were no 
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wounded to be cared for. Some of those who were 
carried away with portions of the wreck were bruised, 
in a few cases severely, but they could not be found 
until the following day. 

When the full truth became known it was learned, 
much to every one's surprise, that the fatal casualties 
were seven, including the fireman. Four others were 
injured more or less, and the expense to the company 
proved a serious matter. A number of the escapes 
were as wonderful as that of the German and his 
wife, who drifted several miles down stream before 
their cries brought assistance. 

It required two weeks of hard labor to extricate 
Number 33 from what might be considered her 
watery grave, and she looked like a battered ruin 
that could never be repaired; but all know the 
work of which the locomotive repair-shops are 
capable, and in due time she came forth as "good 
as new." Indeed, as is sometimes the case, her 
shattering and reconstruction seemed to have bene* 
fited her, for Jud Halpine declared that she could 
make her mile a minute with greater ease than 
before. While she was in the hospital Charley 
Lynch assumed charge of the western express, with 
his engine, and found little difficulty in attaining 
schedule time. The corresponding train, in the 
opposite direction, made the same run in sixty 
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minutes, so that the increased speed had become an 
established fact. 

It is often the fact that, in the midst of the 
most momentous interests, some trifling matter will 
obtrude itself with a persistency which can be no 
more denied than it can be accounted for. The 
presence of a small log structure on the island in 
the White Mud River, it would seem, was of no 
possible consequence to Dick Farrallon, and yet he 
could not drive it from his thoughts. 

His hpme from boyhood had been at no great 
distance from the little area of land covered with 
trees and undergrowth, but he had never suspected 
the existence of anything of the kind. The natural 
explanation would be that the cabin was occupied 
by fishermen; but inquiries convinced him that this 
was not so. Had it been the fact, he could not 
have understood why they had shown such inhos* 
pitality and desire for secrecy on the night of the 
disaster. 

His daily duties prevented his making any inves- 
tigation, but he determined to do it at some |^time, 
and therefore forbore asking any one to aid him. 

Another matter forced itself unpleasantly upon 
his attention. At the close of the first week in 
July, when he made np his accounts and turned in 
his money at the oflBice in Rockwell, a counterfeit 
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ten-dollar bill was found among his funds. In ac- 
cordance with the rule, he had to make this good 
from his own salary, a circumstance which did not 
trouble him so much as that he had not only been 
victimized, but could not recall under what condi- 
tions it was done. 

Since nearly all travelers journey by means pf 
tickets, few paying their fares on the trains, a con- 
ductor has comparatively little use for money, 
though he goes prepared for emergencies. It an- 
noyed Dick to know that he had given change for 
a bill of the denomination of ten doUara, but could 
not remember for whom he did it. 

Such was the fact; and on the first week in 
August precisely the same thing was repeated, his 
salary for that month being less by ten dollars 
than it would have been had he attended properly 
to his business. 

His annoyance verged upon exasperation with him- 
self. There were several causes which intensified 
this self-reproach. Chief was what he considered 
his own stupidity, and second was the undeniable 
fact that a grain of suspicion entered the mind of 
Superintendent Watson, when he learned that his 
favorite young conductor had twice helped to keep 
a counterfeit bill in circulation. He said nothing, 
but Dick could not mistake the expression of his face. 
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"It's the greatest mystery I ever encountered," he 
said dejectedly to his roommate, Fairchild Johnson, 
a young jeweler of Rockwell. 

"It is queer," replied his friend sympathetically f 
"but you sell a good many tickets on the train, and 
the counterfeit is such a good one that any one is 
excusable for being deceived." 

"But I was put on my guard, and was sure that 
the trick could not be repeated, and yet I walked 
straight into the trap again, as if my eyes had 
been shut. I'll take my oath that of all the money 
I have received from persons who purchased their 
tickets on the cars, not a single one gave me a 
ten-dollar bill." 

"You may feel positive, but must be mistaken. 
Have you not changed any money for some person 
in Asheville, or Rockwell, or at some of the 
stations ? " 

The perplexed Dick meditated for a moment and 
shook his head. 

" But you must have taken it from some one — 
you don't suspect that some one in the office is 
working this on you?" 

" Impossible ! I make out my report and inclose 
it with the money each Saturday night in one of 
the big envelopes, which is sealed. The auditor 
generally opens it in the presence of the superin* 
tendent — indeed, at his elbow." 
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"What is to prevent his slipping in one of the 
bad bills before your account is audited?" 

" Nothing ; but I don't believe Hayward is that 
kind of a man." 

" Nonsense I you can't trust any one in these times, 
no matter what his professions may be." 

"That is partially true, but the superintendent 
frequently helps Hayward, and sometimes opens the 
envelopes himself. Now, it happened that in each 
of my slips, it was Mr. Watson who opened my 
envelope, so that Hayward could not have had any- 
thing to do with it." 

Johnson, who had elevated his feet on a chair, 
and was smoking a cigar, emitted a low whistle. 

" That is odd ; it gets me. I give it up ; but some 
time has passed since your last slip, and the matter 
will soon be forgotten." 

"I'll never forget it, and will not rest until it is 
clear." 

"Well, it can hardly be done a third time, but 
don't fall asleep again." 

It should be explained that Dick did not follow in 
every respect the custom which prevails with most 
railway companies. He carried his funds with him 
until the close of his Saturday evening's run, when 
he handed in his report, as he had stated, and the 
money, sealed in one of the company's official en- 
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velopes. The sum thus kept about his person was 
not large, and he ran little if any risk of being 
robbed. 

At the retired boarding-house, where he now made 
his home with an elderly couple, the only boarder 
besides himself was his roommate, Fairehild Johnson, 
who originally came from New York, but had been 
in the employ several years of the principal firm of 
jewelers in Rockwell. The two young men were fond 
of each other, though rarely together except in the 
evening. 

It was on a Saturday night that the western ex- 
press left White Mud Station on time, in the return 
trip to Rockwell. The train had run quite full both 
ways, but Dick, the young conductor, completed his 
duties without any incident of note, and with twenty 
minutes at command, sat down in the rear seat of 
the first car after the smoker to make up his report, 
to be handed in at the superintendent's office upon 
reaching Rockwell. A movable table, such as is used 
by card-players, was at his command, and his accounts 
were in so systematic a shape that all he had to do 
occupied but a few minutes. 

He examined the punched slips and tickets, and 
figured out the exact amount of money which he 
should have in hand. Upon counting it it tallied 
to a cent, and a feeling of relief came over him that 
such should be the fact. 
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" I might as well do this every night," he reflected, 
*' and it suits me better, as long as the company doesn't 
object." 

He was in the act of sealing the envelope, when it 
occurred to him to count his money once more. 

"I found it all right, but possibly I made a mis- 
take—well, I'll be hanged 1" 

He almost fell from his seat, for the third bill 
which he turned over in his hand was a counterfeit. 

There could be no mistake about it. He had ex- 
amined the two handed in to the auditor, and turned 
over to the superintendent for his inspection, and 
Dick's scrutiny was so minute that their appearance 
was indelibly stamped on his memory. 

They were twins — crisp, new, of the denomination 
of ten dollars, and so well executed that an expert 
might be deceived. The third made the triplet — all 
so similar that they must have come from the same 
illegal "factory." 

Had any one's attention been directed to Dick Far- 
rallon at that moment, he would have thought him 
struck dumb, for he sat second after second, staring 
in amazement at the piece of paper in his hand. 

" I have received two ten-dollar bills this past week," 
he murmured, when his self-possession returned, "and 
there they are. I remember distinctly from whom I 
obtained them; but here is the third, which has ob- 
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« 

truded itself among the others without any help of 
mine." 

Had he not been a strong-minded youth, he would 
have been awed by a feeling of superstition, and by 
the belief that some malignant magic was at work, 
over which he had no control. He was too sensible, 
however, for any fancy like that, though such imagin- 
inor would not have been more troublesome than that 

o 

which now came to him. 

"Some one is plotting my ruin; I am the victim 
of no accident, but of a person's enmity, and who he 
can be is beyond even my suspicion." 

He became cooler as the minutes passed, and foi-mu- 
lated a plan of action. He first scanned the score or 
more passengers in the car ; but so far as he could 
judge, no one seemed to give any attention to him. 
He then quietly slid the bill from its place and put 
it among some others in his wallet, and which were 
his personal property. Then he inserted two five- 
dollar ones in the place of the bogus one. .That 
made his account correct. 

"I have defeated that little plot for this time," he 
muttered, compressing his lips. "I have no doubt 
that if I had handed that bill to the auditor or to the 
superintendent, Mr. Watson would have caused my 
arrest for dealing in counterfeit money." 

During the few minutes that elapsed before arriving 
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at Rockwell, Dick FaiTallon did a good deal of hard 
thinking. He reached one sensible conclusion, — he 
would drop no hint to any one of what had occurred. 
Some of the parties implicated possibly might antici- 
pate him by a remark which would give the clue he 
had sought so long in vain. 

A still more prudent act followed. Twisting the 
bogus bill into the smallest possible pellet, he raised 
the window a few inches and flipped it out in the 
darkness. 

" Now, no one can cause my punishment for having 
counterfeit money about me, and," he added, glancing 
around the car, "no one has noticed or understood 
what I have done." 

And just there Dick Farrallon was mistaken. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AT ISLAND STATION. 

A REMARKABLE memory of faces is often acquired 
by the railway conductor. It may be said that such 
an expertness is one of the necessities of his calling. 
I have told you enough about Dick Farrallon to prove 
that he was a young man of more than usual bright- 
ness, and that as yet he had met none of his years 
who surpassed him either mentally or physically. 

It is true that he entered the service of the A. & R« 
Railway Company under exceptionally favorable con- 
ditions. He won the confidence of the officers of the 
road by saving a train of cars from a disastrous wreck, 
and then showed his mental keenness by virtually 
capturing both of the miscreants who attempted the 
crime. 

He was a hard student while at school and while 
living with his uncle, so that his education was supe- 
rior to that of most young men. Although the officers 
of the road took care not to tell Dick Farrallon the 
fact, it was agreed among them all that he was the 
most brilliant employe they had, and that he had but 
to hew close to the line he had laid out for himself to 
become a most successful railway man. 
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He had been in the service of the company several 
years and had passed his majority when the first seri- 
ous danger threatened his good name and his future 
usefubiess. It has been told that twice in succession 
he turned in a counterfeit bill to the auditor, or rather 
th« superintendent, and was unable to give any expla- 
nation of how they came into his possession. He 
narrowly missed doing the same thing a third time ; 
but that little incident he took care to keep a secret 
from every one: it was only the former two that were 
known to his superior officers. 

Dick Farrallon was unsuspicious of one fact that 
"cut closer" to him than he ever dreamed. Some 
months previous, the secret service of the government 
discovered that one of the most dangerous counterfeits 
ever issued was in circulation. Tlie bills were of the 
denomination of ten dollars, and were executed with 
such remarkable skill that a number of banks were 
deceived and considerable loss incurred. The best 
detective talent at command was engaged, with the 
result that Jared Godoy, the keenest of the sleuth- 
hounds, declared that the headquarters of the criminals 
were either at Rockwell or in the neighborhood. He 
had been at work in the town for several weeks with- 
out obtaining any clue, when Superintendent Watson 
received the first counterfeit from young Farrallon. 

This official was an old acquaintance of the detective, 
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and the only man in Rockwell who knew the business 
that took him thither. Godoy frequently dropped into 
the private office to smoke and chat with the superin- 
tendent, who was one of the very few men to whom 
he talked unreservedly. 

"Yes, that's one of them," remarked the officer after 
glancing at the bill which the superintendent passed 
to him. 

' " It looks so well that I would not have suspected it, 
but for your warning." 

" I never saw a better one. You have no suspicion 
of this conductor ? " 

"He is the last man in the world that I would 
believe capable of anything wrong." 

" The circumstances, as you have given them, do not 
imply that he is guilty, but you can't tell , we'll sus- 
pend judgment," remarked the detective with a smile. 

A month later the second bill was under discussion. 
Both men were grave. Godoy had spent the weeks in 
careful work, and had accomplished nothing. 

"The gang have their quarters, I believe, in this 
very town. Twice I was sure I was on the trail, but 
the alley was a blind one, and I'm as far off as ever; 
but I sha'n't leave here till I learn something." 

"The case begins to look suspicious against Far- 
rallon." 

" It would, except for oQe or two fact§. He is kept 
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SO busy by you that he has no opportunity to engage 
in this business. I have shadowed him closely, and 
find that, so far as appearances go, he is a model young 
man. He is a regular attendant at church, does not 
use tobacco or liquor, is a teacher in Sunday-school, 
goes to a religious meeting one night during the 
week, and has become the most influential member 
of the association composed of the conductors, en- 
gineers, firemen, and brakemen in the employ of your 
company. Unfortunately, human nature is so con- 
structed that all this might be the case if he were 
the most guilty." 

" It will cause me distress ever to discover that 
Dick Farrallon is dishonest. He cannot be concerned 
in the making of this bogus money, but he may be 
one of those engaged in 'shoving the queer,' as the 
expression goes." 

The detective smoked thoughtfully for a few seconds 
and slowly shook his head. 

*'That which seems the most suspicious in his 
conduct is really the strongest proof of his innocence. 
He passes in two counterfeits to you, and when brought 
to book can offer no explanation as to how they came 
into his possession. Now, if he was trying to put 
that stuff in circulation he would have been ready 
with a glib story about having received it from some 
stranger, whose appearance he would describe accu- 
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rately, and tell the station where he left the train; 
but, on the contrary, tlie young conductor is^ dum- 
founded, — knocked off his pins, as it were, — and is 
as unable to explain how he got the money as either 
you or I ; and the reason is that he doesn't know." 

" It is incomprehensible that so bright a young man 
should be victimized a second time. Can you imagine 
how it was done?" 

"Blessed if I know! I'm on my beam-ends now, 
as I have been for weeks. I shall keep an eye on 
him for the present, and hope that I won't have to 
send word to Washington that I've lost my grip." 

On the night that Dick Farrallon destroyed the 
third counterfeit, or rather flung it from him, his 
action was noted and understood by a middle-aged 
man sitting on the other side of the car, and a few 
seats in advance, and who seemed to be occupied in 
reading a newspaper. That man was Detective Godoy. 

And, singular as it may seem, in the same car, and 
not far away, another individual was secretly observing 
the actions of the conductor, and interpreted them 
correctly. These two watchers did their work so well 
that Dick never imagined they were studying him ; 
and, on the other hand, neither of the two observers 
was aware oi what the other was doing, or held any 
suspicion of each other. It may be said that an 
interesting triangular complication was impending. 
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But there was scmething else which Dick Farrallon 
had observed, and which caused no little speculation 
on his part. Several times since the establishment 
of the Island Station, near the scene of the wreck 
described at the beginning of this story, a man had 
boarded the train at Rockwell, or left at the small 
station, where on certain days a person did not enter 
or leave the cars. 

This of itself was not singular, but that which 
impressed the conductor was the fact that there was 
something familiar in the appearance of the man which 
convinced Dick that he had met him before, under 
different circumstances ; but cudgel his brains as much 
as he might, he could not " place " him. 

The conductor did not allow the matter to trouble 
him, for he had too many other things of importance 
to occupy his thoughts ; but when he saw the stranger 
on his train he felt a slight impatience that he still 
failed to identify him. 

Occasionally the man rode all the way to Ridmouth ; 
but, inasmuch as Dick picked him up on his return 
at Island Station, he knew that he must have ridden 
back in the forenoon to the same point on the eastward- 
bound train. It happened at rare intervals that the 
individual went westward one morning and did not 
return until the evening of the next day. 

The man thus alluded to was the second (Detective 
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Godoy being the first) to note tlie action of Dick 
. Farrallon in twisting up the counterfeit and flinging 
it from the car window, and both the observera under- 
stood the meaning of the action. 

Now, if Dick was at his wits' end to understand 
the net that some unknown enemy was spreading 
around him, he was gradually working in the right 
direction. A faint glimmering of light danced in 
front of him, fading in darkness before he could 
identify the objects which it revealed. But the flashes 
of illumination were brighter at times, and he was 
certain that the truth, sooner or later, would become 
known. 

It is under such conditions that a peraon feels an 
almost irresistible desire to " unbosom " himself to 
some friend whose counsel and aid are needed. Dick 
found it hard, when sitting with his friend, Fairchild 
Johnson, late at night in their room, not to tell him 
the whole story, and appeal to him for counsel; but 
he had formed a resolution not to refer to the matter 
to any human being until some clue, however faint, 
should present itself. 

"I have a clear suspicion of one thing," he mused, 
"and that is that the stranger who rides with me to 
Island Station, and the log cabin which little Jud 
and I saw on the night of the wreck, have some 
relation to each other. I'm going to learn the truth." 
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The stranger rode upon the western express the 
next Monday morning as far as Ridmouth, where he 
left the train. 

" He will go right back to Island Station," was the 
conclusion of the watchful Dick, " and either ride 
down with me to-night or to-morrow night. He never 
goes to Rockwell except in the evening." 

Dick had all his preparations completed on that 
starlit night in June, when the express came to a 
lialt at the lonely station near the iron structure that 
had tiiken the place of the framework which col- 
lapsed under Number 33 on that awful night of the 
wreck. 

As Jud Halpine slackened the train beside tlie long 
platform, the conductor peered out from the cars, and 
stepped off before they had ceased their motion. One 
person was in sight. He was the station agent. There 
was no passenger who seemed to wish to get on or 
off at this place. 

" Jim," remarked Dick, as he came up to the agent, 
" this station isn't much of a success, considered strictly 
as a railway station." 

" No ; but one of these days a boom will strike us, 
and then Rockwell will be nowhere." 

"Had you any passengers for the down train this 
morning ? " 

" Yes — that is, one got off here ; he sometimes goes 
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back with you, and I thought he would show up to- 
night, but haven't seen anything of him." 

Dick walked forward to the engine where Jud Hal- 
pine seemed to be expecting him. 

"Is it a go?" asked the engineer in an undertone. 

«Yes." 

" All right." 

Dick moved back a few paces and boarded the front 
platform of the first car, where the brakeman stood 
alone in a state of expectancy. The conductor swung 
his lantern as a signal to the engineer, and the train 
began moving. At the same moment Dick handed his 
cap to the brakeman, who placed it on his head, and 
passed a slouch hat to the conductor, who donned it. 

This meant that the brakeman, with the cap and 
band as his insignia of office, was to act as conductor 
for the rest of the route. Dick also carried a bag 
suspended by one strap over his shoulder, and which 
held his punch, tickets, change, and official papers. 
This went with the coat; and Burton, the brakeman, 
who had often assisted the conductor when the train 
was crowded, was fully equipped for duty, while Dick 
was ready for his venture. 

Jud Halpine was singularly slow in getting the 
western express under way, after pulling out from 
Island Station. The drivers of Number 3B slipped, 
although the rails were dry, a^d i^ hundred yards fronj 
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the platform the speed of the ti-ain was no more tlian 
half of what it usually attained. Furthermore, the 
head and shoulders of the engineer were thrust out 
of the side of the cab, and, instead of looking to the 
front, as prudence would seem to require, he was 
gazing backward. 

By and by he discerned the figure of a man with 
a slouch hat on the lower step of the platform, who 
balanced himself for a moment, and then swung clear, 
with an easy movement, which showed him to be* a 
master of the art. The head of Jud Halpine disap- 
peared within the cab, and he instantly twitched the 
lever. As if the train had just been released of an 
oppressive incubus, it bounded forward with i-apidly 
increasing speed, and was soon thundering along at 
the rate of a mile a minute. 

Dick Farrallon half suspected that Sawyer, the 
agent, knew more about the man who visited Island 
Station than he chose to -tell; and he therefore ar- 
ranged this little comedy of leaving his own train 
without the knowledge of the one from whom he 
wished to keep it secret. The plan succeeded per- 
fectly. 

Dick waited beside the track until the light at the 
rear of the last car had vanished, and the dull roar 
was growing faint in the distance. Looking in the 
direction of the station, he could make out its dim 
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outlines in the starlight, with the lantern suspended 
overhead. He saw the figure of Sawyer as he took 
down the light and passed within the little structure, 
where he was busy for some minutes. Then all be- 
came suddenly dark, and he stepped out on the plat- 
form. His duties were over for the day, for no more 
trains were due either way, and there were no orders 
to send or receive by telegraph. The stillness was so 
perfect that his footfalls were plainly heard, as he 
walked deliberately along the platform toward the end 
nearest to the conductor, who took care to keep his 
own form veiled in shadow. 

The figure of Sawj^er loomed large and shadowy 
as he came closer, and had not Dick Farrallon been 
certain of his intentions he might have feared dis- 
covery; but he did not stir, and Sawyer, descending 
the three steps at the end of the platform, turned to 
the right, and, whistling a popular air, disappeared 
in the gloom along the slightly marked roadway, his 
course taking him away from instead of toward the 
river. 

" I managed that pretty well," mused Dick, with 
a little quicker beating of the heart at the prospect 
of the adventure before him ; " no one in this neigh- 
borhood knows that I left the train, and if any one 
aboard noticed it there is no way of his helping him- 
self." 
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And just there Dick made a mistake. A few sec- 
onds before he stepped from the fi-ont platform a man 
swung clear of the rear one, but on the other side. 
Because of this, neither the vigilant Jud Halpine nor 
the conductor saw him. He landed lightly on his 
feet, and, crouching low, ran without hesitation to 
the protecting shadow of a cluster of bushes, where 
he remained until Sawyer disappeared, and Dick Far- 
rallon moved off in the opposite direction, which was 
toward the river. 

This individual was Detective Godoy. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SAM. 

The feeling was strong with Dick Farrallon that 
he was about to solve the mysteiy of the cabin on 
the river island ; and he knew the necessity of extreme 
caution at every step, and especially at the beginning, 
when an impatient move was likely to spoil every- 
thing. The action of the strangers on the night of 
the wreck proved that for some reason they wished 
no visitors, and that of itself was a suspicious circum- 
stance. 

Dick would have preferred that the night should 
be darker. There was no moon, but the sky was clear, 
and the stars shone with a brilliancy that rendered 
objects visible for a considerable distance. However, 
his wishes could make no difference, and he prepared 
to take things as they were. 

He had provided himself with a. revolver, every 
chamber of which was loaded, and he ' was skillful in 
the use of the weapon. He would have been foolish 
not to have taken this precaution, although Dick's 
principles would not permit him to use the pistol 
except as a last resort, and then, to save his own life. 
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I believe it has been stated that no bridge spanned 
the White Mud River within a distance of several 
miles up or down stream of the island upon which 
the interest of the young conductor was centered. 
Those who did not choose to take the roundabout 
course to one of these structures crossed the stream 
by means of rowboats. Dick believed that he would 
find one or more of these at no great distance, and 
he would feel no hesitation in borrowing such an aid 
for the occasion. 

Naturally a man is unduly cautious when first ven- 
turing upon an undertaking of this nature, and Dick 
showed it at every step. He had walked only a few 
yards down the path leading to the river, when he 
stopped short and looked about him and listened. 
He was among the trees, which, it will be remem- 
bered, were abundant in that section, so that his 
vision was much circumscribed. 

"There's somebody following me," was his start- 
ling thought. 

And so there was. The footfall was plainly heard, 
and it was drawing near. Dick placed his hand on 
the weapon at his hip, and stepped back where the 
shadows shut him from the view of any one moving 
along the path. 

A moment later the man passed by, so near that 
he could have touched him ^ith his outstretched hand. 
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His tread was heavy, and the almost imperceptible 
outlines caught of the upper part of his body were 
those of a farmer or laborer. 

"Still, any one could assume that character," re- 
flected Dick; "and I won't trust him until I know it 
is safe to do so." 

The stranger had but a short distance to go down 
the slope to reach the edge of the river, and the 
young man carefully followed. He was anxious to 
gain a better view of him in the starlight, and to 
observe his actions. 

But Dick was not familiar with the path, and when 
his toe struck a stone, and he went forward on his 
hands and knees, he was certain that everything was 
ruined. The noise seemed in the profound stillness 
sufficient to be heard on the other side of the river, 
and, determined not to be caught unprepared, he 
bounded to his feet and grasped his revolver. 

To his astonishment, the stranger in front paid no 
attention to him. It may have been that he was deaf, 
or perhaps he was too much absorbed in his own 
meditations to care for any one else, for without a 
word, and, so far as could be known, without glan- 
cing in the direction of the path, he flung the big 
stone, with the rope attached (which served to hold 
it fast to land) into a boat, shoved the latter clear, 
and, springing in, began rowing for the other shore. 
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Dick at this moment was so near, that he saw him 
with more distinctness than at any time. There could 
be no question that he was some honest farmer return- 
ing to his home on the other side of the river, and 
who, when he passed from sight in the gloom, also 
passed from all interest which Dick Farrallon had 
felt in him. 

"This isn't helping me to land on that island," 
said the young man, when he was once more left to 
his own devices; "and he seems to have taken away 
the only boat that could carry me there." 

But a few rods up stream he almost fell over a 
neat-looking craft, in which lay two oai-s, ready for 
use. Nothing could iiave suited better, and, indeed, 
this suited so well that he hesitated to make use of 
it. It was not likely that the owner was far off, and 
if he should return before he could row beyond sight, 
unpleasant consequences might follow. 

" It may belong to him or one of the party," thought 
Dick ; " and if so, matters are likely to become mixed. 
Those fellows don't hesitate to shoot in a case like 
this ; but what's the use of dallying ? " he added im- 
patiently. 

The prow of the boat lay some inches upon the 
shingle, and there was nothing in the way of an 
anchor or fastening. A little rise of the stream, or 
a slight disturbance, would set the craft adrift. 
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"Hello! Drop dati" 

Dick Farrallon started at these sepulchral words, 
coming from a point a dozen feet behind him. He 
faced about, as a short, heavy-set negro, barefooted, 
and without^ any crown to his straw hat, emerged 
from the denser shadow. 

"Is this your boat?" asked Dick pleasantly. 

"I reckon it am, sah; dat is, it b'longs to Mr. 
Flammer, and I works for him, and he lends me de 
boat, so I am de obprietor ob it all de same." 

"Where does Mr. Flammer live?" 

"Ober yonder," replied the African, extending his 
stubby finger toward the other shore, " up ahind that 
hill among de trees dat you don't see." 

" No ; it is too dark to make out the place. What's 
your name?" 

"Sam." 

"Well, Sam, what will you charge to loan me this 
boat for a few hours?" 

" Can't doot." 

"Why not?" 

"What you want her for?" 

"I want to take a little row myself." 

"Do you know how to row a boat?" 

"I wouldn't try to hire one unless I did. I'll 
guarantee to bring it back to this spot without in- 
jury before morning." 
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"Why don't you hire me to do yor rowin' for yo'?*' 

Dick had been thinking of that. Doubtless, the 
negro could propel the cmft much swifter than he, 
and that might prove an important advantage in the 
enterprise he had in view. On the other hand, would 
it be safe to trust him? 

Acting under the impulse of the moment he decided 
to use the fellow. 

" Sam, do you know of any one who can row a boat 
faster than you?" 

"I's got a standin' offer of ten fousand dollars for 
any man, white, black, yaller, or green, dat can out- 
row me. Dar's plenty ob dem dat has tried it, but 
dat money is still waitin','' said the African boatman. 
" Mebbe yo'd like to try it." 

"No, I would stand no chance against you; but if 
you are willing to hire yourself to me for the evening, 
I don't think we'll have any trouble striking a bargain. 
It is now about nine o'clock; what will you charge 
for your services, say until daylight — though it isn't 
likely I shall need you for half that time?" 

"Lemme see," replied Sam thoughtfully; "if it's 
nine o'clock now, it'll be 'bout twenty-seben houra afore 
sunrise. Am I right?" 

"Not exactly," said Dick; "it will be hardly as 
long as that ; but suppose we call it • twenty-seven 
houi-s." 
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"Berry well; dat will soot: twenty-seben hours at 
four cents an hour will be sixty-three cents. How 
does dat strike yo'?" 

"I could not think" — 

" Make it a quarter den." 

" I could not think of paying you so small a 
price as that ; I'll make it a square one dollar." 

" Rudder you'd make dat dollar round, boss." 

"It's a bargain, Sam; here you are." 

Dick, who was amused with the fellow, brought 
two bright half-dollars from his pocket and put 
them in the palm of the delighted African, who 
could hardly restrain himself from dancing a double- 
shuffle then and there. 

"Dat'll hire my obsclusive sarvices for a week, 
boss." 

"I don't wish them that long, but only for this 
evening. Now listen, Sam, for this is serious busi- 
ness upon which we are to engage." 

The negro became solemn at once. There could 
be no doubt that he was anxious to please his gen- 
erous employer. 

"I want you to place me on that little island out 
there in the river, and to do it without making the 
least noise. Is it possible?" 

"I reckon it am — dat is to say, you don't want 
de folks out dar to know nuffin 'bout it." 

"What folks?" asked Dick. 
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"Why dem dat sometimes lib in dat hut 'mong 
de trees, dat yo' can't see till yo* stub yar toe agin 
de logs and tumble slam bang ober de whole ting." 

Here was a chance to pick up information, and the 
young man set himself to do it. He sat down on 
the stem of the boat, and motioned Sam to seat 
himself in front of him, but not to shove out into 
the stream until he gave the word. Then he passed 
another shining half-dollar to him. 

" Wat dat fur, boss ? " asked the amazed fellow. 

"For information. You have lived in this neigh- 
borhood all your life, have you not?" 

"Yas, sah." 

**Then you know all about this part of the coun- 
try, and have often visited that island out there?" 

"Yas, sah." 

" How long has the log cabin been there ? " 

"It was built dar afore I was bo'n, and darfur a 
good many yeara ago." 

" Whom by, and for what purpose ? " 

"I've heard my boss say dat dey was men dat 
wanted to fish; dey took up quarters on de island 
in de spring and kept dar nets and cooked dar food, 
and stayed dar for two, free weeks." 

"How long have those people that are there now 
made it their home ? " 

" Dunno ; but de fust I seed ob 'em war last fall." 

"Tell me how it was." 
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"I'd been ober on dis side ob de riber on 'tickler 
business, — dat is, to call on a sarten young lady ob 
color, — and war obtained till it war late, and I fell 
asleep out in de middle ob de riber; and de fust 
ting dat I knowed, bang went dis boat agin a log 
stickin out ob de mud at the upper end ob de island, 
and flop I went into de water. I war scrumblin' 
out when somebody spoke out with a voice like a 
grizzly bar with de whoopin' cough, and axed me 
what de blazes I war doin' dar. I looked 'round 
and seed a man 'leben feet tall wid a pistol in his 
hand as big as a telumgraph pole. He sort ob flum- 
mixed me, and I tole him dat I had drapped my 
gold watch oberboard, and I'd gib him ten cents to 
find it for me. He made a obserwation to de 'feet 
that if I didn't light out ob dar quickern lightnin' 
he'd sew a row ob buttons onto me ; so I tipped 
de water out ob my boat, and askin' him to gib my 
'spects to his family, I sailed off." 

"And have you seen nothing of the man since?" 

" I didn't tell nuffin' to nobody 'bout dat night's 
obsarwation," remarked Sam, with a chuckle at his 
own smartness; "but I felt it my dooty to go back 
and larn more 'bout tings, so I come back one 
dark night and sneaked frough de woods till I seed 
a light shinin' from de winder in de cabin." 

"Did you find out what was inside?" 
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"Ob course; dem folks was dar; but I couldn't 
get a chance to see what was gwine on. I know'd 
dey war watchin* mighty clus, and if dey once laid 
hands onto me it would be *good-by, Sam.' '' 

While this information was interesting it was not 
definite. It confirmed Dick in his suspicion that one 
or more parties spent a part of their time in the 
cabin on the island; but how many comprised that 
party, and what business brought them together, 
was yet to be learned. 

Naturally his own experience led him to suspect 
that they were counterfeiters, and that the passenger 
who made so many trips to Island Station, and 
whom he fancied he had met elsewhere, was one of 
them. If that were so, the mystery about the three 
ten-dollar bills which had come so unaccountably 
into his possession was in a fair way to be ex- 
plained. 

And yet all this was pure speculation. Who has 
not formed a certain theory respecting some mystery, 
and after finding that every little incident and discov- 
ery fitted it to perfection, made the final discovery 
that there was never the slightest foundation for the 
structure he had reared? 

Thus far Dick seemed to be on the trail of an im- 
portant revelation, and yet the whole thing might 
dissolve like vapor. 
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The negro Sam may have had a certain shrewdness, 
but in most respects he was stupidity itself. He 
really knew very little, if any more, than Dick Far- 
iallon had known for months. He had not noticed 
any strangers going to or from the island, and could 
not recall that he had ever seen the passenger who 
must have gone back and forth a score of times 
within the preceding three months. 

But the muscle and skill of the negro promised to 
be valuable, and Dick was glad of the chance to en- 
gage him. 

" I want you to place me on tho part of the island, 
Sam, where I am least likely to bo sccu by any of 
the men who are there." 

"I ain't sartin ob de spot, but am yo' ready?" 

"Go ahead." 

The boat was shoved clear and the African took 
the oars in hand. He quickly proved himself a mas- 
ter of the art, for he made the craft skim over the 
surface like a swallow, and an Indian in his canoe 
could scarcely have done it more noiselessly. 

Dick sat for a minute or two admiring the ma- 
chinery-like play of his Jierculean arms, but, recall- 
ing himself, glanced searchingly to the right and left 
and in front. 

He could barely make out the dark line of trees 
on each bank, and the mass of gloom which showed 
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where the little island lay. It revealed no point of 
light or indication of life, though there could be 
little doubt that more than one pei-son was there. 

"And doubtless keeping so shai-p a watch for 
visitors that we are sure to be seen." 

Suddenly Sam ceased rowing. 

"What's the matter?" asked Dick Farrallon, in 
a whisper. 

"Don't you hear it?" 

"No; what is it?" 

" Dar's somebody else rowin' on de riber, and gwine 
de same way as we am. I's mighty 'fear'd, boss, 
dat we's gettin' ourselves into a heap ob trouble." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

LIVELY VTOEK. 

It was at the moment tliat the island began to 
assume form through the gloom that the discovery- 
was made that another boat was on the river, and so 
near that the colored rower detected its presence. 

" It am comin' dis way too," whispered the alarmed 
negro. 

Dick Farrallon now caught the faint dip of oars, 
and, looking in the direction indicated by Sam, saw 
a boat slowly taking shape in the darkness. 

"Mebbe he's after dat ten fousand dollars dat I 
hab up fur de one dat beats me in a race; if.dat's 
so, now's de time to start." 

Sam was growing nervous. It was plain he was 
frightened at the turn of affairs. 

"You can beat him, no matter when you start," 
was the reassuring remark of Dick, uncertain that it 
was the wisest course to run away from the stranger, 
who must be aware of the boat that he was ap- 
proaching. 

'* Hab you got a cannon 'bout you ? " suddenly 
asked Sam, in an undertone, as he fidgeted at his 
oars, eager for the test of speed. 
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"I am aimed; these folks can't hurt us, if there's 
more than one." 

"Dar's only one," said Sam, who had been anx- 
iously waiting to learn the fact. 

Singularly enough, the other boat, now that tlie 
single occupant must know of the other, sped straight 
toward it, as if the man handling the oai*s had urgent 
business with Dick. He rowed with a moderate, easy 
stroke, and a caution that made it hard for the 
listening ear to detect the slight noise that was in-f 
evi table. 

The other boat never ceased its motion, but curved 
around to the side of the first, as if the performance 
had been arranged beforehand. Dick Farrallon's curi- 
osity became amazement when the other man ceased 
rowing, and said, — 

"I am glad to meet you, Mr. Farrallon, in this 
place; I am engaged on the same errand, and we 
can give each other help." 

" But I don't know you, sir." 

"Sh! we must be careful. You have seen me in 
the office of the superintendent several times. I 
know all about the two bills which you had to make 
good for the company; I saw you twist up the third, 
which you found among your accounts, and fling it 
out of the window ; I have been looking for these 
fellows, and think I shall find them on that bit of 
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land out there in the river: will you help capture 
them?" 

This was rushing matters, but it was hardly the 
time or place for explanation. Dick recalled the man, 
and had no doubt that he was a detective on a hunt 
for the counterfeiters. Prudence would suggest that 
he should not accept the stranger in this offhand 
manner, without something more in the nature of 
"credentials," but the situation dictated otherwise. 

" I'm satisfied with what you have told me ; I came 
here to gratify a curiosity, and uncertain whom I 
should see ; I place myself at your disposal, sir." 

" Thanks ; I assume that you are armed." 

"I am." 

*' Very well ; you can understand that our main dif- 
ficulty is to place foot on the island without detec- 
tion. Men situated like them are pretty sure to be 
on the lookout. That being so, one part of the island 
is as good as another. So, my man," added Detective 
Godoy, "paddle to the island as gently as you can, 
and I'll keep with you." 

The officer was "business" from the first, and nat- 
urally assumed the directorship of matters, and Dick 
Farrallon Avas glad to have him do so. 

The African was so relieved to find that the new- 
comer was friendly that, when directed, he resumed 
paddling so gently and cautiously that it may be 
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said it was without noise. Detective Godoy did the 
same, and when the two crafts were placed directly- 
above the island, they did little more than drift with 
the current. 

Both Dick and the officer closely scanned the shore 
as they approached. It was a trying moment, and 
if their presence was detected, they were likely to 
have their pains for nothing. 

As Godoy reasoned, the chances were in their favor* 
It was not to be supposed that these men in this 
lonely place would maintain a constant watch, night 
and day, as if they had encamped in a foreign coun- 
try. They would rely on scenting danger, as may be 
said, from afar. Such, I say, appeared to be the fact, 
though the opposite might be the case. 

Two or three minutes later the prows of the boats 
softly touched the upper end of the island, and the 
young conductor and officer stepped ashore. 

"Now," whispered the latter to Sam, "you are to 
stay right here where you are until Ave come back. 
Keep as still as a mouse, and wait for us : do you 
understand?" 

"Yes, sah; how long will you be gone? Two, 
free. days? " 

"No; less than an hour." 

The couple breathed more freely when they stood 
side by side in the dense shadows of the trees. 
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" I'll explain my course," said the detective, " which 
may strike you as singular, when the opportunity is 
more favorable. Suffice it for the present that we 
are friends and have the same object in view. Do 
you know anything about this cabin ? " 

" No ; I never have had a fair view of it." 

"It probably has but one door, with windows too 
small for a man to pass through. Everything de- 
pends upon surprise ; hold yourself ready to shoot if 
necessary, but don't be too quick on the trigger." 

As stealthily as two Indian scouts they picked their 
way through the tangled undergrowth and among the 
trees for a couple of rods, when the unmistakable 
glimmer of a light appeared a little to the left. The 
detective changed his course, and did not halt until 
directly in front of the door, at the side of which 
was a narrow window. To their surprise, however, 
this was veiled by a soiled curtain, which shut out 
all view of the interior. 

"Wait here," whispered the detective, "till I take 
a look at the rear." 

He disappeared, and did not return until the end 
of fifteen minutes, when he said, in a gentle under- 
tone, at Dick's elbow: — 

"There is no other door; but there is one window, 
curtained like this, which I wish were smaller* How- 
ever, I think we can manage it." 
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"How?'^ 

"If the door is locked, I will bui-st it' in; if it isn't 
locked, so much the better. Softly now; come!" 

The detective paused the next minute near enough 
to the door to touch it. Dick Farrallon was as close 
behind him as he could stand. 

A little cautious work made known to Godoy the 
gratifying fact that the door was unfastened, and 
could be opened in a twinkling. It seemed a strange 
piece of remissness on the part of the criminals 
within — provided they were criminals. 

"Are you ready?" 

"Yes." 

As if struck by a catapult the heavy oaken struc- 
ture whizzed back on its rusty hinges, and Detective 
Godoy leaped into the room with leveled revolver. 

" Hands up ! " he shouted, while Dick instinctively 
pointed his pistol in the same direction. 

Three men were seated about a rude wooden table 
when this thunderbolt burst. Two of them threw 
up their hands on the same instant, while the third, 
Avith one terrified glance at the visitors, made a 
bound for the window at his elbow, through which 
he crashed into the darkness. 

As he turned his face toward the door, during the 
single instant between its bursting inward and his 
leap for life, the yellow light from the lamp was 
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reflected from his features, whose expression was thd 
extremity of mortal terror. 

" Shoot I " commanded the detective, anticipating 
the action of the criminal, and afraid to draw his 
attention from the two whom he had cowed. 

At the instant the man was going through the 
window a flash and deafening report filled the room, 
Dick Farrallon had fired, but missed his mark. 

He missed purposely. That fearful, momentary 
stare of the criminal at the forms of avenging jus- 
tice in the door, revealed to the young conduc- 
tor that he was the passenger whose goings to 
and comings from Island Station had awakened his 
curiosity. 

Not only that, but the veil of uncertainty was 
swept aside. Dick identified the man, and though 
he seemed to aim his weapon at him, he took care 
that he missed, for he would have been as willing 
to shoot President Morecamp or Superintendent Wat- 
son as to bring down this criminal. 

" Quick ! he may get away ; I'll attend to these 
fellows." 

Dick Farrallon dashed out of the door and around 
the house. As he supposed would be the case, the 
fugitive was beyond reach. Why should he linger 
when he knew what the consequences would be? 

Dick, however, made a pretense of hunting for 
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him, his emotions while thus occupied being indescri- 
bable. 

No one could have understood his business better 
than Detective Godoy, for, when Dick returned, he 
found both of the prisoners handcuffed together, and 
without any weapons with which to defend them- 
selves. A regiment of men could not have secured 
them more inextricably. 

** We'll rope him in later on," remarked the officer, 
when he saw that his young companion's errand had 
been bootless. "Lead the way to the boats." 

Dick stepped out in the darkness, and at a nod 
from the officer the prisoners followed. The distance 
was short, and a minute or two later they halted at 
the landing-place. 

There they met a surprise. The negro Sam and 
his boat were missing, but the noise of his oars 
drew the gaze of all toward the mainland which 
the three had left a short time before. They saw 
him and his craft and a companion hovering on the 
line of invisibility. 

" Come back here at once, you black rascal ! " 
thundered Detective Godoy. 

"Dis gemman won't let me," replied Sam, ceasing 
his rowing for the moment. 

"You have another boat there," called the pas- 
senger; "take that and catch us if you can. Keep 
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on rowing 1" he commanded to the boatman, "or 
I'll shoot." 

"Yes, sah; if dem folks wants to try for dat 
ten fousand dollars dey may reckonsider dat dis am 
de bestest dat I kin do." 

*H[t was a clever trick," remarked the officer, "but 
we can't help ourselves. This craft will carry us 
safely enough." 

The sullen, bearded prisoners took their places 
without a word, and Dick plied the paddles until 
they disembarked at the point from which the young 
conductor had started with Sam. 

The grinning negro was waiting for them, and 
explained that while he was dozing in his boat, a 
man ran up to him, and holding a pistol under his 
nose, ordered him to row to the mainland as fast as 
he could. No blame could attach to the fellow for 
doing what he did, and the detective told him so. 

When this report was made the prisoners mut- 
tered angrily with each other. They denounced the 
comrade who, when the chance was given him to 
strike a blow in the rear for them, ran off. All 
the same, however, neither of them would "give 
away" the. pal that had treated them in this shabby 
manner. 

Dick Farrallon admired the style in which Detective 
Godoy managed this business from beginning to end. 
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It looked as if the prisoners would have to be kept at 
the lonely station until the morrow, but the oflBcer had 
prepared for the contingency. A key furnished by 
Superintendent Watson admitted him within the little 
building ; and a few minutes later the waiting superin- 
tendent received an expected telegram from Godoy, 
the result of which was the arrival of a special engine 
and car within the following half hour upon which the 
little party rode to Rockwell. When the town clock 
boomed the hour of midnight, the two prisonera were 
securely lodged in cells in the county jail. 

A brief explanation is necessary at this point. De^ 
tective Godoy shadowed Dick Fan*allon a long time, 
and finally became convinced that the young con- 
ductor, although some suspicious facts attached to him, 
was innocent of any criminal connection with the 
counterfeiting operations he had set out to investigate. 
How the bad money came into his possession was a 
question to be solved in the future, and he felt no 
doubt that it would soon be solved to the satisfaction 
of every one. 

The officer succeeded in locating the headquarters 
of the guilty parties on the island in the river, and he 
arranged to make his descent ,upon it. By a singular 
coincidence, he fixed upon the same night which Dick 
Farrallon selected for his visit, and that without either 
suspecting the fact. 
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The detective gave Superintendent Watson his con* 
fidence, and the two wrought together. Dick Farral- 
lon, however, felt that his superior regarded him with 
a certain suspicion, and he determined to say nothing 
to him on the subject until his innocence was estab- 
lished. It was necessary that Jud Halpine and the 
front brakeman should understand his plan for leaving 
the train at Island Station, but neither of them knew 
anything more ; and the young man ran the risk of 
a reprimand in acting as he did without the permis- 
sion of the superintendent or president. 

The same cause — a suspicion of the agent — led 
the detective to use the precaution described in leav- 
ing the train. His vigilance caused him to detect 
the intention of Farrallon; but it was not until he 
overheard the conversation between him and the ne- 
gro boatman, and they had left the shore, that he de- 
cided upon the bold step of making Dick his ally, 
with the result that has been told. 

The two men who were captured were identified 
as among the most noted and dangerous criminals in 
the country. They had long been under suspicion, 
but it was hard to bring their guilt legally home to 
them. They did not visit Rockwell or any of the 
towns along the A. & R., except upon rare occasions, 
and then separately or in disguise. 

In the cabin on the island was found a complete 
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outfit, including the plate of the ten-dollar bill which 
had caused so much trouble. These were destroyed 
by the officers of the secret service department, and 
the two men received long terms of imprisonment in 
the U. S. penitentiary. 

But the third man, who escaped capture so cleverly, 
seemed to be safe. Detective Godoy made every effort 
that ingenuity could suggest to induce the prisoners 
to betray him; but that queer sentiment of "honor 
among thieves " held their lips so hermetically sealed 
that nothing could unlock them. 

There was one person, however, who knew this 
man's identity, and that person was Dick Farrallon. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
IN mechanics' hall. 

In looking back over his eventful life, Dick Farrallon 
declares that the period beginning with his visit to 
the river island, and lasting somewhat less than three 
months, was the most decisive of his career. That 
it had an important bearing you will admit when you 
read that which follows. 

The increasing business of the A. & R. Railway, 
which was the feeder of the great through Ime, the 
Wellington & Rexmore, and the development of the 
country to the westward of Rockwell, led the directors 
to decide upon a series of expensive improvements. 
The first step was to lay the additional track through- 
out the forty miles between the termini that had been 
agreed upon some time before. This necessitated the 
purchase of additional roUingnstock and other out- 
lays, for the return of which the road must trust the 
future. 

This gigantic work was hardly under way when 
our country was visited by one of those periods of 
business depression such as afflicted it in 1837, twenty 
years later, and again in 1893 and '94. As is gen- 
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erally the case, when the first pressure was felt, nearly 
every one believed it was temporary ; but as the days 
and weeks passed, the great screw was turned more 
tightly, and the distress became deep and widespread. 

The directors of the A. & R. grew anxious. The 
stock of the corporation was largely owned by the 
W. & R., and they urged that all operations not ab- 
solutely necessary should be suspended; but the la- 
borers had been engaged and were at work, and to 
discharge them when it was almost impossible to ob- 
tain employment elsewhere would cause a distress 
from which the directors shrank. They decided to go 
on with the improvements, and keep all their employes 
busy until the work in view was completed. 

But there was only one way in which this was pos- 
sible: that was to make a wholesale cut in the wages 
from the president down to the one who shoveled 
gravel or hammered spikes in the ties. A circular 
was posted at every station along the road notifying 
all concerned that the reduction, amounting to ten 
per cent, would take effect from the 1st of July, which 
was then close at hand. 

Not one of the directors anticipated trouble, and 
there would have been none had the men been left to 
themselves ; but among them were several chronic mal- 
contents and professional agitators, who saw the oppor- 
tunity for which they longed and could not let pass 
unimproved. 
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A committee composed of those men called upon 
President Morecamp, who received them courteously 
and listened to their complaint. 

The visitors were three in number, one of them 
being a conductor (I need not say his name was not 
Dick Farrallon), an engineer (not Jud Halpine), and 
a brakeman. I have explained that the employes on 
the A. & R. did not follow the general practice of 
combining according to the branches or respective oc- 
cupations, but were united as a whole. This associa- 
tion in a loose way included the trackmen and those 
engaged in the improvements, and though they had 
no representative on the committee, it was known that 
the dissatisfaction was more intense among them than 
with any other branch. 

This committee first asked that the cut be made five 
instead of ten per cent. President Morecamp replied 
that that had been fully considered, and that only by 
the strictest economy and most careful management 
could they pull through with the ten per cent, reduc- 
tion. Several of the directors insisted upon a larger 
cut, but out of consideration for the men yielded to 
the others. 

Then the committee asked that a definite date be 
fixed for restoring the wages to their old standard, 
which date should not be more than three months dis- 
tant. The president answered that that was impossi- 
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ble, since it all depended upon the condition of the 
times. He would assure his employes, however, that 
as soon as it could be safely done, the restoration of 
wages would be gladly made. 

The committee insisted that a date should be named, 
and offered to concede the point of making it six 
months distant, "but not a day later." 

President Morecamp's face flushed. He was losing 
patience. 

"I have taken the pains to explain the condition of 
things to you," he said, with a raised voice; *'and if 
I have told you the truth, you should be satisfied. I 
do not see what more remains to be said." 

" It strikes us," said the chairman of the commit- 
tee, "that where the president, superintendent, and 
the rest of the big oflBcers receive a fortune each year 
in the way of salaries, they ought to set the example 
by serving without pay until the times get better." 

"Is there any reason why they should work for 
nothing ? " 

"'Cause they can afford it." 

President Morecamp started to argue the matter 
pleasantly, but the manner, as much as the words 
themselves, irritated him beyond restraint, 

" You are a pack of fools ! " he exclaimed, leaping 
from his chair. " I'm willing to talk to children ten 
years old, but not to such asses as you." 
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" Very well," replied the chairman ; " we'll strike." 

"Strike and be hanged! If I could have my way, 
I'd make the cut twenty per cent., and I hope it will 
last ten yeara! There are plenty of other men in the 
country that will be glad to take your places; you'll 
be begging for bread before the winter is over. Clear 
out of my office, and don't show your faces here 
again ! " 

The men withdrew, muttering threats; and Presi- 
dent Morecamp, as quickly as he could, called the 
leading directors into his office and related the par- 
ticulars of the interview. No one blamed him for his 
outbreak of temper, but it was regretted, neverthe- 
less. 

" It means a strike," said Superintendent Watson, 

"How do you know that?" asked the president. 

"I have kept in touch with the men; Detective 
Godoy is still in Rockwell, and has been at work for 
us. However, the strike would have been ordered 
anyway, no matter how you treated the committee, 
unless you had yielded to them ; and since you could 
not do that, I don't see that the little flare-up makes 
any difference." 

"What steps have been taken?" 

"A meeting has been called for 9.15 this evening 
in Mechanics' Hall. It is made that hour so that Jud 
Halpine, Dick Farrallon, and all the hands of the wes- 
tern express can be present." 
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" I am glad of that, for I know how they feel, but I 
don't understand how it is the men show such short- 
sightedness." 

" They are deceived by others." 

" Who are some of the others ? " asked the mystified 
president. 

" There are three or four among the new men, but 
the most pestilent agitator is Fairchild Johnson, the 
jeweler." 

" Why, he has had charge of all the timepieces on 
our road for ten years." 

"But ,was discharged a couple of months ago for 
neglect of duty." 

" That explains the milk in that cocoanut." 

" He is a glib talker, and has expressed himself very 
freely to groups of strikers. He has so ingratiated 
himself into their favor that many look upon him as 
their champion and speak of running him for the 
legislature." 

" The scoundrel ! " exclaimed the indignant railway 
president, " thus to delude those poor men 1 Is there 
not some one to open their eyes ? " 

" None of us can do so, and I don't know where the 
man is to be found. This agitator used to be the 
bosom friend of Dick Farrallon. They roomed to- 
gether until some weeks ago, and then Johnson went 
elsewhere. When Farrallon learned that Johnson was 
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responsible for most of the discontent among the men, 
he went to his store and indignantly denounced his 
course. They had high words, and the jeweler threat- 
ened to trounce Dick, who is a peaceable man, but he 
invited Johnson outside to execute his threat." 

" And what was the result? " 

" The jeweler thought better of it and didn't accept 
the invitation. It was a strange thing for Farrallon to 
do, but he was terribly wrought up, for he saw the 
injury the employes were likely to suffer." 

"I wish he had half-beaten the life out of the 
scamp." 

"That's what he would have done if the chance had 
been given him." 

" How does Farrallon stand with the discontented 
men?" 

" This may affect him, for they are loth to give up 
the smooth-tongued, plausible scoundrel that is leading 
them by the nose to ruin ; but Dick is held in such 
universal respect that he will always have plenty of 
stanch friends." 

" Well, from the look of things, they will come to a 
head in twenty-four hours." 

" It will be in less time than that," was the signifi- 
cant remark of Superintendent Watson. 

The western express, drawn by Number 33, with Jud 
Halpine at the throttle, steamed into Rockwell that 
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night two minutes ahead of time. All the hands knew 
of the meeting that had been called at Mechanics' 
Hall, and finishing their duties as quickly as they 
could, made their way thither. While lying off at 
Asheville, engineer, fireman, conductor, brakeman, and 
expressman had canvassed the situation and decided 
not only to stand together in their opposition to the 
employes going out, but to work might and main to 
prevent such an ill-judged step. 

As an effective move in that direction Jud Halpine 
gravely proposed that he should go around to the store 
of jeweler Johnson, pick a quarrel with him, and 
"knock his head off." 

" That would quiet him no doubt," remarked Dick, 
" but it would be apt to create so much sympathy in 
his behalf that it would help the cause more than it 
would injure it." 

" Then I guess I had better let him alone." 

Mechanics' Hall was the largest structure of its kind 
in Rockwell, and capable of seating some six hundred 
people. About half that number were present, and it 
may be said that not an engineer, conductor, or brake- 
man, whose duties would permit him to be present, 
failed to be on hand. The lower grade of workmen 
were also represented, though comparatively few were 
able to attend. 

Dick Farrallon was the first of his train crew to enter 
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the hall where the hundreds were excitedly talking, 
most of them smoking and all deeply in earnest. The 
instant the handsome face and figure of the young con- 
ductor were recognized, there was a general clapping of 
hands and stamping of feet. Dick flushed, for the 
compliment was unexpected, but he and Jud Halpine 
sat down together in the rear of the room. 

The next moment some one at the front called out : — 

"I nominate Mr. Farrallon as chairman of this 
meeting." 

The motion was instantly seconded and carried by 
so thunderous a majority that the negative was not 
put. 

Dick would have prefen*ed to remain on the floor, 
but he made no pretense of declining. As he walked 
forward toward the platform, the applause was renewed. 
There could be no doubt of his standing with the 
majority of the assemblage. 

He thanked his friends for the compliment paid 
him and then called for the selection of a secretary. 
That was speedily effected and the chairman again 
rose to his feet. 

" Well, gentlemen," said he, " now that we are prop- 
erly organized, the next step should be a statement 
of the object of the meeting. I received a verbal in- 
vitation this morning from one of your number to 
be present to-night, and you see I am here ; but you 
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understand that my duties have kept me away from 
Rockwell all day. I came straight from the train 
to the hall. I do not know what has occurred dur- 
ing my absence, and will thank some one to inform 
me. 

You will remember that the interview between the 
committee and President Morecamp took place on 
the same day, so that Dick knew nothing about it. 
Some one called out that a committee had a report 
to make, and the chairman, much interested to learn 
its scope, said such report was in order. 

While Dick was first on his feet, and glancing 
over the array of eager faces turned toward him, he 
was angered to see Fairchild Johnson seated in one 
corner, as if seeking to avoid observation, though he 
must have known that every one in the room was 
aware of his presence. He met Dick's contemptuous 
glance with a defiant grin, for he felt that a grand 
personal triumph was only a few minutes away. 

The chairman of the committee told the story of 
the interview, and it need not be said that the nar- 
rative lost none in the telling. He represented the 
words and manner of the committee as respectful 
while that of President Morecamp was the opposite. 

" After scorning our requests," continued the spokes- 
man of the committee, " he swore at us like a Turk, 
and ordered us out of his office. We never were 
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so grossly insulted in our lives. That's our report; 
do what you please with it." 

The president shut off several would-be orators by 
saying that the first thing to do was to receive the 
report, after which it would be before them for dis- 
cussion. This formality was quickly complied with; 
and then Dick saw that the storm was coming. 

A dozen men were on their feet at the same mo- 
ment. Dick recognized the fireman of one. of the 
freight trains and the rest sat down. 

" Mr. Chairman," said he, " I feel that the occa- 
sion is one to which I can't do justice. It needs a 
a more eloquent tongue than mine; and I, therefore, 
move that one of the truest friends of labor, Mr. 
Fairchild Johnson, be invited to address this meet- 
ing." 

Instantly cries of " Johnson ! Johnson ! " arose from 
all parts of the hall. He made a feint of declining 
but the calls became more clamorous. 

Dick Farrallon was indignant, but repressing his 
feelings, he rose to his feet, and held up his hand 
for silence. In a moment all was still. 

" Gentlemen, the individual you refer to is not 
an employe, and I do not think it is proper that he 
should take any part in this meeting. We are capa- 
ble of managing our own business without any help 
from such as he." 
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These were cutting words, and the fece of Johnson 
became crimson. The assemblage was "rattled" for 
the moment, but one of the committee said, — 

"I understand that Mr. Johnson can't address us 
except by invitation, and I don't understand the right 
of the chairman — and no one respects you, Mr. Far- 
rallon, more than myself — to oppose the wishes of 
the majority." 

"My objection is based on the fact that I know 
this man to be a scoundrel, and, therefore, unfitted 
to speak to honest men. Nevertheless, if it is your 
desire to hear him, I will yield, after which you will 
grant me the privilege of replying to him." 

Fairchild Johnson, aflame with anger, strode for- 
ward as if he would annihilate the youth who had 
dared to put this insult on him. 

But he never reached the platform. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A STORM AND THEN A CALM. 

Fairchild Johnson strode up the middle aisle fairly- 
bursting with rage because of the scarifying words 
of Dick Farrallon, the chairman, and resolved to " lay 
him out" so effectually that he would be glad to 
leave Rockwell forever. When within a few paces 
of the platform, a man, sitting on the front bench, 
quietly arose, and facing about, laid his hand on his 
shoulder with the startling announcement, — 
. "I have a warrant for your arrest, sir." 

"Keep your hands off," commanded Johnson, as- 
suming a belligerent attitude. 

But Detective Godoy knew his business. A sharp 
click was heard and the young man was handcuffed. 
He struggled like a tiger, with furious execrations, 
but he was in the grip of his master, who began 
shoving him toward the door. 

" This is a trick of the railroad men I " shouted the 
prisoner; "they dare not let me tell you the truth! 
This is to muzzle me. Will you allow them to drag 
me out like a dog?" 

The detective had gripped the collar of the pris- 
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oner at the rear, and was shoving him down the 
aisle. He held his revolver in his right hand, and 
his face showed the determination of a lion. The 
incident took place so quickly that hardly any one 
in the room understood its meaning until Johnson 
made his wild appeal to them. 

The detective saw an ominous movement on the 
part of several and raised his pistol. 

"I am an officer of the law and I have a warrant 
for this man's arrest. He is a counterfeiter and ought 
to have been behind bars long ago. I will shoot the 
first one who interferes with me." 

Before anything in the nature of a rally could be 
made, the officer had his man outside, where the as- 
sistance of a couple of policemen was all that was 
needed. 

There would have been a rush, and probably a res- 
cue, had not the vigilant chairman checked it. 

"Gentlemen!" he shouted, "listen to me. I have 
something to tell you." 

The confusion continued for some minutes, and then 
an expectant calm pervaded the hall. 

Dick had noticed the detective on the front seat, 
but had no suspicion of his real business. He sup- 
posed he was there as a spectator, or probably a re- 
porter for the railway company. When, however, the 
arrest was followed by the announcement of the crime 
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with which Johnson was charged, everything became 
as clear as noonday. 

The chairman decided to make a clean breast of a 
secret which had been oppressing him for a long time. 

"Some months ago," said he, amid the profound 
hush, "the officers of the United States Government 
discovered that one of the most dangerous counter- 
feits ever issued was in circulation, and that the par- 
ties making and sending out the bogus money had 
their headquarters somewhere in this neighborhood. 
The officer who just arrested Fairchild Johnson, after 
a long investigation, located, the criminals on a small 
island in White Mud River, not far from Island Sta- 
tion. You have read in the papers the account of 
his descent on the place one night when I was with 
him, though I gave little help. 

" You know that the two men secured are among 
the most dangerous counterfeiters in the country. A 
third man escaped, but the moment before he leaped 
out of the window, I had a fair view of his face. He 
was so skillfully disguised that, though he had rid- 
den many times with me, I did not recognize him. 
On that night, however, I penetrated his disguise, 
and saw that he was Fairchild Johnson. 

"The discovery caused me a fearful shock, for I 
had never dreamed of such a thing. As many of you 
know, the man was mj room-mate, and had been for 
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months; yet I hesitated to expose him, though it was 
my duty to do so, the more so as he had been guilty 
of unspeakable treachery toward me. Three times, 
when I was asleep, and my confidence in him was so 
strong that I made no use of lock or key, he stealth- 
ily abstracted good money from where I had placed 
it, and substituted counterfeit in its place. I nar- 
rowly escaped arrest, and had I been charged with 
passing bad money, the circumstances were so sus- 
picious that I do not see how I could have escaped 
punishment. 

"I knew all this, and yet that feeling against be- 
traying another which you can understand, kept my 
lips mute. I knew that I was compounding a felony, 
and failing in my duty, and yet I hesitated, until a 
few days ago, when I learned that he was exciting 
discontent among you in revenge for his discharge 
from the service of the A. & R. He and I could not 
agree and we had parted some time before. I went 
to his store, and, for the first time, told him what I 
knew about his evil doings and the part he had taken 
in the counterfeiting business. He admitted it all 
with a chuckle, even to changing the bad money for 
the good while I slept, and defied me to prove any- 
thing against him. I threatened an exposure unless 
he acted right, and he showed how much he cared 
for my threat by his appearance here this evening. 
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ready to harangue you. I would surely have ex- 
posed him, even though many of you might have 
doubted my words. But another did the work for 
me, and, somehow or other, I am relieved that such 
is the fact. 

^^But all this is a side issue to ihe business that 
has brought us together to-night. I, being chairman, 
have no right to address you upon the subject while 
still holding the chair, but I cannot remain silent, and 
it will expedite matters if you will permit me to say 
what I have in mind from the platform- If there is 
no objection, I will take my place on the floor," 

He paused for a few seconds, and, hearing no protest, 
adopted the somewhat unparliamentary course of mak- 
ing his little speech, which was properly an address, 
to the chair, while he himself remained chairman. 

"The report of the committee sent to President 
Morecamp is before you. To the end of the report 
the committee have attached a resolution that all 
members of our association cease work to-morrow and 
remain out until the company accedes to our terms. 
Consequently, if this report is adopted as a whole, an 
immediate strike will take place on the A. & R., for 
there are hardly a dozen employes who are not mem- 
bers of our association, 

" I purpose making no set speech to you, for there 
are others who are entitled to a heaiing; but I will 
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submit a few facts for you to turn over in your 
minds. 

" A period of ' hard times ' is upon the country, and 
no one can tell how long it will last. At the short- 
est it will continue through the winter, and during 
that time the suffering everywhere will be great. The 
company have carefully examined the question, and 
decided that it is absolutely necessary that our wages 
shall be reduced. They cannot fix a date when they 
will restore them to the former figure, for no one can 
name the day when the good times will return; but 
that the company will do so as soon as it lies within 
their power no reasonable man will doubt. 

"The committee represent President Morecamp as 
having treated them insultingly. You know that it 
was my fortune to serve close to him for a consider- 
able time and I never saw him act as has been de- 
scribed. If he did so he ought to be ashamed of 
himself. Doubtless the committee are honest in their 
statements ; but I think they have unconsciously tinc- 
tured their account with their personal feelings. 

" However, that does not affect the question at issue. 
Suppose we all strike to-morrow. It will disarrange 
the whole service, and cause great loss to the company ; 
but this is a big country ; there are thousands of men 
looking for work, and before spring comes there will 
be tens of thousands suffering for their bread and but- 
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ter. From the ranks of this immense unemployed 
army all our places will be filled and then what will 
become of us?" 

An ardent advocate of the strike, who was in the 
rear of the hall, shouted, — 

" We won't let 'em take our places." 

" Ah, my friend, you never made a more serious 
mistake. Do you mean to tell me that five hundred 
men can prevent their places being filled from among 
fifty thousand idlers, all clamorous for employment? 
The authorities are bound to protect the rights of the 
company. If necessary they will call out the militia." 

" They'll sympathize with us." 

" Probably some of them may, but behind them is the 
regular army of the United States, and the members 
of that sympathize with only one thing — that is the 
flag of our Union, and, consequently, law and order. 
Those fellows don't fire blank cartridges nor aim over 
the heads of a mob. Before their rifles and cannon 
you will be like straw in a cyclone ; you will be ground 
to nothingness; for behind the twenty-five thousand 
soldiers comprising our regular army is the invincible 
sentiment of the millions of citizens that order shall 
be preserved, and every man protected in his rights. 
Disorder, rioting, and anarchy may triumph for a time, 
and cause consternation in many quarters, for the 
great Ameiican nation is slow to move ; but when it 
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does more, it will crush eveiythiiig in its patli, and 
the earth shall tremhle. 

^We are bound to abide by the decision of the ma- 
jority, or rather plurality, for if one hundred men say 
we shall strike and ninetyniine say we shall not, then 
the one hundred and ninety-nine shall cease labor, 
and appeal to providence, at the same moment that 
they fling defiance in his face. It is a bad law, and 
you will remember that I opposed it, but it is too late 
now to change it. We must abide by the decision, 
which I trust will be that we shall not strike until 
we have more of a grievance than now; until there 
is one chance in a thousand of our winning; until 
it is not certain that hundreds will jump into our 
places, and that we shall be left to sit down, fold 
our hands in idleness, and see ourselves, and those 
who have wives and children, see them, in rags, 
and dependent upon the bounty of others for their 
bread.'' 

Could the vote have been taken as soon as Chairman 
Farrallon had resumed his seat there can be no doubt 
that the sentiment would have been overwhelmingly 
against a strike, but unfortunately the speakers who 
followed Dick were nearly all in favor of going out, 
and they steadily won support. Jud Halpine stayed 
the rising tide by the hard sense he showed in his few 
sentences, but the last speaker was the chairman of 
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the committee who that day held their interview with 
President Morecamp. He possessed a natural fluency 
of speech, and not only dwelt with irritating exaggera- 
tion upon the words and manner of the highest officer 
of the company, but figured out so glowingly the cer- 
tainty of success for the strikers that it was evident 
to all that he had struck a telling blow. 

Dick Farrallon was so alarmed that, despite the late- 
ness of the hour, he arose to utter a few words of 
protest. He was instantly greeted with shouts of 
" Vote I Vote I " and prudence dictated that he should 
say nothing further on the burning question. 

"Gentlemen," said he, "you will prepare to vote. 
As the secretary calls the roll you will answer. Those 
who favor the adoption of the report and the order- 
ing of a general strike on the A. & R. to-morrow will 
say * Aye.' Those who favor postponing a strike until 
there is one chance in a million of success as against 
idleness and starvation will say * No.' " 

This certainly was an unfair way of stating the 
question ; but Dick could not avoid firing his parting 
shot, even though none was more aware than he that 
it was unparliamentary. However, no one protested, 
and the calling of the roll began amid a suspense 
that was painful. 

The first five votes were "Aye;" and the hearts of 
Dick Farrallon and his friends sank. The next six 
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were " Noes ; " and hope rose again. Being chairman, 
Dick remained mute when his name was called. 

If possible, the excitement increased as the voting 
progressed. It was tied repeatedly. Once the " Ayes " 
were twelve ahead, and then the "Noes" crept up 
and passed them to the same extent. Thus it see- 
sawed until the reverse name of "Zintner, Adolph," 
the last on the list, was shouted, and he said " Aye." 

The secretary then called the entire list the second 
time, to make sure there was no error, after which 
he and the chairman spent several minutes adding 
up the vote, more than twenty men in the hall, while 
their excited friends grouped themselves around them, 
doing the same. 

Finally the count was completed, and the chairman 
arose with the penciled slip in his hand. The silence 
was breathless, and every eye was fixed upon him. 

"Gentlemen, " he repeated, in a firm voice, "there 
have been three hundred and eight votes cast, of 
which one hundred and fifty-four are ' aye ' and the 
same number ' no.' " 

At this instant Farrallon did a sharp thing, for which 
the result was a warrant. He was on the point of 
announcing that another vote would be taken, count- 
ing upon a little lobbying and a few timely remarks 
to win one or two votes (for it had been ordered 
that discussion should end, and he was the only one 
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who could inject any argument into the proceedings), 
when he saw two men hurriedly enter the door, their 
faces showing eager curiosity and desire. 

He knew them both as brakemen on one of the 
freight trains, and knew they ardently favored going 
out. If another vote was taken, the strike would win 
inevitably. Without any apparent break in his words, 
Dick said : — 

"The vote, therefore, is a tie. Our constitution 
provides that in all cases of a tie the chairman shall 
cast the deciding vote. In obedience to that provision 
I vote * No,' and declare the motion to order a strike 
hot carried. One hundred and fifty-four of you may 
not thank me for my action to-night, but you will 
do so before the winter is over." 

And so they did. When thousands of idle men 
tramped the country from end to end, vainly seeking 
employment ; when the factories, mills, and workshops 
were still and the voice of industry was hushed ; when 
the multitudes of men, women, and children in the 
cities had to be fed daily to prevent them from per- 
ishing of starvation ; when gaunt want stalked through 
the land, and it looked as if a fatal blight had fallen 
upon all things, — then the toilers on the A. & R. Rail- 
way looked upon Dick Farrallon as their best friend, 
for he had saved them from the results of their own 
foolishness. 
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And what more natural than that, when the A. & R. 
found themselves in want of an assistant superinten- 
dent, they should select this young man for the place ? 
He had proven himself fully capable ; and when Presi- 
dent Morecamp resigned to assume the more congenial 
duties of a bank president, and Superintendent Watson 
became his successor, it was in the natural sequence 
of events that Dick Farrallon should step into the 
superintendent's shoes. And having arrived there " on 
time," it need not be added that he was "safe;" and, 
therefore, we may as well bid him good-by. 
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